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Anxiety grows on 
arms deadlock 


E verybody talks about, disarmament 
bui nobody disarms. Despite whot 
East and West arc , pleased to cull de- 
tente the arms, race continues unabated, 
Salt 1, the strategic arms limitation 
agreement, between Washington and 
Moscow, did not reduce superpower mi- 
litary capacity; indeed, it hardly hamper- 
ed further expansion. 

The Vienna MBFR talks on troop cuts 
in Central Europe are marking time and 
an increasing number of countries have 
joined the arms race in recent years, 

The oil-rich Arab countries and Iran 
have gone in for military hardware in u 
big way. 

It is enough to make peace research 
and disarmament specialists in the West, 
who for years have untiringly drawn up 
tresh blueprints for a more peaceful 
world, gradually despair. 

Their efforts are useless. No matter 
what they come up with, Teality proves 
more powerful, a reality dominated, as 
ever, by mutual mistrust and lust for 
ppwer. . , 

The world’s trouble spots are increas- 
ing in number, and the rule of unreason 
seems, to be gaining ground, not giving 
way to an international order governed 
by peace and harmony. .j 
This is the background agaipst which 
the Social (Pemocralic parliamentary 
party in the ; 3onn Bundestag has, called 
on the government to appoint a Minister 
for Disarmament, lifter the next .elec* 
lions. • 1 1 

The federal government already h^s a 
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disarmament envoy, but he is only i o . 
inedlum-Tgriking Foreign Ministry 1 offl-j 
dal. ar.d SPD MPs [eel lie is no! en- 
ough. They V'say , only . a 'Minister eofri^si 
Enough. weight. tp.cnsuto that the toun-s 
try plays a more active part In disarm-' 
tmcht prtd ' irms .limltatlonr Ope Of 'the i 
host ' important 'rales Bonn could- poss-j 
lbly play In world- affairs. 


The proposal is well-meant but of 
doubtful value. It is probably based on 
experience, over the past year or two, of 
a continual tug-of-war between the For-, 
eign and Defence ministries and the 
Chancellor's Office on important aspects 
oi arms and disarmament. 

This lias been due to a clash of ex- 
perts' views frequently diametrically op- 
posed. A Minister of $tate is now ex- 
pected to lean towards political decisions. 

Ill other words, Bonn ought some- 
times to set aside security considerations 
and put forward proposals to further 
disarmament come what may. 

Tliis impatience is understandable, but 
impatience is a poor counsellor, especial- 
ly now. Bonn cannot influence the Sail 
talks but does have a say at the MBFR 
conference in Vienna. 

In Vienna the Soviet Union lias con- 
sistently used delay ing tactics, for years, 
rejecting each Western proposal and 
awaited the next, which lias Iwn margi- 
nally more in lining wllli the Kreni-' 
lin's ambitions. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union 
has not been inactive. In the years since 
the MBFR talks began, Moscow has po- 
werfully reinforced, both in men and 
firepower, its strength in Central Europe. 

While the West aims at parity in the 
region, Moscow is making sure that East 
bloc superiority is increased. Parity can 
now only be achieved by even greater 
Soviet troop cuts than necessary, when 
talks began. 

Yet the Soviet Union insists on equal 
cuts by both sides, which would conso- 
lidate East bloc superiority. ' 

Given this tactic by the Kremlin, im- 
patience would be Hie worst mistake the 
West could make. A 'political decision is 
jilst what Moscow wants.' 

Arms and disarmamentore s sector 
poorly ■ sttited for tokens' of goodwill 
which do little more tlisn weaken one’s 
own position. 



"Well, my dear, it seems you 

icon.,. 

What is needed is the opposite: a 
break through for specialised knowledge. 

Tor expertise. Specialists would nowadays 
be inclined to abandon the ideas evolved 
by , the West years ago when the MBFR 
talks began. ; ‘ ’ '■ ' . 

A numerical reduction in armed 
forces on both sides has been rendered 
largely irrelevant by recent advances in 
weapons technology. 

No-one will deny that the East enjoys 
military superiority in Europe. Even 
Moscow admits this, arguing that supe- 
riority in Europe is offset- by worldwide 
US technological superiority in intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

' But this is an equation the West can- 
not afford to acknowledge. Its aim must 
be a slate of affairs in Europe in which 
the East is no longer able to put its mi- 
litary strength to full use. 

This means primarily that some coun- 
terweight to the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of Soviet tanks in Europe must be 
folihd. Manpower is well-nigh irrelevant. 

The neutron bomb could have been 
this counterweight to Soviet tnnks but it 
is not, for the time being, to be manu- 
factured. 


Nato alarmon Warsaw 
Pactiti^ves 

VW rarsaw 'Pact' fotceS are now expert- i -it*- .- 
VV ed to be ba, tile-ready in four to' Sx 

jiouris ^ half the previous time. f 1 Bl Bf NHrfnrjl 

j East tiloc tanks ate replaced by new -h' -! T 
models every five years now Instead of 
every ten., - 

, Motorised arttUety and. new tow toad- disarmament taa^uponed 
brs enable the Kremlin and. Its klllef.lb. - unrest;:, ifdSftif 
move mSn and heavy, equlpmfnt' for- .Warsewjs^marweuvre: 
Iward in reduced •;<.?* refeKtly^ffllgStM that-' East 


hfeeuvres have also 
[ tliat : Bast bloc forces. 


East bloc air forces, Itaye/been .ft- are pi wwi^tfattack' rother than to de-’ Union lias mhde-r 
equipped for an offensive role^ All, this j fend, Vj.-Yrd' ,i| 5 turn — ;db* Krentl 

jabylously worries Nato. Disappointment J Yet ■ (lie United States has made at pressing ahead -fHfl 
that detente policies hive-failed to- beini" - number - of -unilateral anna- limitation! Contlnu 


are in your 216th month." 

in: Wolter/DeulsClH'S Allgemi'lnc.s Sunntug*il>ljl l) 

Other options are on the horizon, es- 
pecially non-nuclear armour-piercing 
shells with devastating accuracy provided 

by advanced teebmdogy . 

1 lie West could dispense mill these 
weapons if the Soviet Union were only 
to withdraw some of its tanks from 
Central Europe. But Moscow is not even 
going through the motions. 

So Nato may (possibly, that is, rather 
than probably) have to respond to the 
reinforcement of Soviet armed forces in 
Europe by improving equipment and 
firepower. 

Tills would be, not for the first time, 
the very opposite of disarmament and 
arms limitation. But tliis is a sector in 
which unilateral advance concessions are 
not to he recommended. ■ 

Militarisation is gaining momentum 
in the East bloc. Compulsory military, 
training at GDR schools is no more 
than the latest instance. 

The East has yet to appreciate the 
wisdom of- Livy, the Roman historian 
who- Watt that “Ihe certainty or peace is 
better and safet than the hope of vic- 
tory.” Wolfgang Wagner 

- ■ (Hannoversche Allgemelne, S August IS78) 

concessions to which the Soviet Union 
hnskofarfinled toTesifond.' ' - '■ 

America has, for instance, postponed 
development of tha. neutron bomb and 
shelved plans 1 for a 'sophisticated 1 skew 
strategic bomber.: 1 ;, .,l . ■. 

Washington has agreed to equip nuc- 
lear bomberf with Cruise -mitslles (fear- 
ed by the Ktemtin for their accuracy) ■ 
limited to a range 1 of 2,250- kilometres 
(1,400 imllesj-to- 'redued tha- dlreot thrient-' 
to Soviet territory: . i vn i: - 1 ! • i-c j 

The US has also agreed- to llnclude 
Cruise missiles amonfe tha-toultiplitwir-i 
head - missiles- i limited ' by thef next 
treaty.-: ,-i. ■-. . -.1 

Nato not: only feels that ,the Soviet 
Union fias mMe»no!'bonce«idns |n re- 
turn -cJ-fina gSrettillnf,J»ijUsq ; ,:te)t : to; be 
pressing ahead -hlfK a rihw missile out-' 
Continued on gkao® 7- - 1 -!• 
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■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
MP looks at 
Lome One 

U ho Holtz, Social Democratic MP and 
spokesman on development, points to the 
excessive power of Brussels and the 
danger of neo colonialism contained In 
the present Lomfi Convention. 

T he Lome Convention between the 
European Economic Community 
ansi 53 African, Pacific ami Caribbean 
stales is the only specific example of the 
reordering of relations between the in- 
duslrliil and the developing nations. 

| The convention Introduced practical 
imeasures to encourage ' cooperation tie'; 
'(ween the so-called ACT nations and 
; therefore strengthens tlrejr collective auto- 
nomy. It eiivisagesspeclal measurcs for the 
least developed countries and can be 
mobilised to ensure th at (lie basic needs of 
‘the ponresl sections of the population arc 
Intel. With a few exceptions, lire conven- 
tion gives tile signatories free ncccss to 
the EEC markets which the developing 
countries do not have to reciprocate. It 
recognises that the play of fp:d market 
forces on the raw materials market 
needs curreclion. Lome Alsh lenters; the 
extremely difficult area of industrial 
cooperation. 

The great disadvantage of (lie agree- 
ment is that it does not benefit nil the 
commies of the Third World. 

So far it has been judged as on the 
whole positive, which is why it should 
now be laken further, while retaining ils 
basic structure. 

i In the discussions on the renewing of 
the Lome Convention, three main in-i 
, rwnViena have.freen dwsueaed,. 

One is a hiiinah rights clause propos- 
ed by the EEC commission for inclusion 
in Lame II. I welcome the Intention of 
staling more clearly that the purpose of 
economic and social cooperation is to 
help people. Here civil .liberties should 
be pui on lire same level as social and 
cultural .human rights. ,. The EEC is 
having difficulty deciding what would 
happen should these rights be violated! 
It is clear that where there are flagrant 
violations of human rights, cooperation 
should not be used to consolidate the 
apparatus of repression in the ACP 
country concerned. 

The EEC seems .to be prepared to 
break new ground in international law 
with this economic agreement. So far so 
good. But it will have to avoid aqe-si- 
dedness: it must not demand, freedom 
and protection only for private invest- 
ments, as. happened. at the Bonn econo- 
mic summit. ' ■ , > 

ACP representatives say that many 
companies from Europe frequently violate 
human rights in developing countries, 
mainly social human rights and rights 
connected with trade union member- 
ship- i .i ..... 

This is why it. is reasonable to expect 
that the agreement should contain rales 
of behaviour for countries from the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. 

A second innovation is the stabilisa- 
tion of income front exports. The Slabex 
system Is a kind of insurance against 
bad years in which developing countries' 
earnings from raw materials and pro- 
ducts sold to the industrial countries 
fait. The system of stabilisation would 
apply to ail signatories to the agreement 
and to all the main products, for ex- 
ample, copper and phosphates; r 
The system would be extended to in- 
crease income from exports, to give the 
economies of the, ACP stales greater 
growth Impulses. , . ,, ■ 


This presupposes that the EEC is wil- 
ling to fulfil the declarations made nt 
the Bonn economic summit and consi- 
derably increase finance for cooperation 
with developing countries. At the same 
lime, Bonn should remove a barrier 
which it set up quite unnecesarily: tire 
ruling that 30 por cent of development, 
aid at the most should be used for mul- 
tilateral purposes. 

A third innovation concerns industria- 
lisation and trade: the liberal Jrade rules 
in Lome I should not be eroded by pro- 
tectionist measures in Lome 11, The 
ACP countries have reservations about 
tile EEC Commission's proposal to in- 
troduce further consultation mechanisms' 
in certain sensitive areas (textiles, oil 
products) to reduce distortions of the 
.market and prevent the use of protective 
■ 'clauses. V | 

, The object of the EEC commission^ 
as the Bundestag committee on econo- 
mic cooperation found but at a meeting 
in Brussels on 10 May, is to prevent se- 
veral Hong Kongs front coming into! 
being by means of an early warning sys- 
tem, Tire consul tatlonsenvisaged would not: 
only prevent undesirable imports but 
also advise the ACP states of potential' 
gaps.'and market opportunities. 

This consultation mechanism could 
prevent timely adaptation of tire EEC’s 
.economic structures to the changing 
world situation and thus prevent ncces-! 

1 sary stnictnral change, it could mean a 1 
form of investment guiding in which 1 
the stronger partner on the market cart 
decide in the interests of tire industrial 
nations when the market economy 
should be allowed to operate. 

This kind of new order would speed 
up the industrialisation of parts of the 
Third World from outside - something 
diametrically, against the concept o( 
mdCTmdentdevptqpmeirt.. . j ! 

The industrialisation "of the ACP 
countries would to a considerable extent 
he controlled from Brussels. The Lome 
Convention, whlcli is not a paternalistic 
way or regulating international relations, 
would then run the risk of becoming a 
vehicle for neo-coionial domination. 

The convention is (he most important 
instrument of development policy in re- 
lations between rich and poor, countries. 
Lome tl could be drafted in such a way 
that it could be a further important step 
along fire road to a new international 
economic order. . . 

It this convention paves (he. way for 
labour-intensive, energy and raw matern- 
al-saving, humane and environmentally 
acceptable policies, then it would be an 
even more Important contribution to the 
development and not the underdeve- 
lopment of the Third World. ' 1 

(Fnnkfuiter Rundschau, 1 August 1978) 


ACP countries to take 
tough line on Lome Two 


A fter an inilial inialysis of the start-, 
mg position on a new Lome Con- 
vention between the EEC and the coun- 
tries of Africa, tire Caribbean and the 
Pacific, the EEC Council of Ministers . 
has agreed to start negotiations by mid- 
September at the latest. 

The EEC Ministers want to hold a 
ministerial conference in December. By 
then the interim balance street on the 
stale of negotiation will have to be re- 
ady, to form the basis of directives for 
the next round. Thi>: could be the deci- 
sive phase. In May 1979, parallel with 
tire meeting of the ACP-EEC Council of 
Ministers there will be another confer- 
ence of Ministers “in which conclusions 
from the negotiations will have to be 
drawn”. 1 c 

this timetable ' has been dictated' by' 
fonnal dates. Tire 'present Lome Con- 
vention, signed in the capital of TogA, 
on 28 February 1975, nrns for five years, 
expiring on 1 March 1980. This is laid' 
down in article 91, even though the tra- 
de agreement only cahic Into force qn l 1 
August 1975 arid the overall agreement 
with financial assistance on 1 April 
1975 (retrospectively). Before this had (q 
be ratifies ill all mine 'EEC countries 
and in at least two-thmls of the ACP 
countries. 

Article 91 also' says that 18 months 
before lire agreement expires the parties 
should meet to examine (heir future re- 
lations. Tire formal opening of talks on 
24 July and. the beginning of negotia- 
ttpits in mid-September means that Ljve- 

sc requirements have li'ccif met. “ ' 

It is still not certain whether it will 
be possible to stick to this, timetable.' 
Bqth sides agree that the present Lome 
agreement has proved its . worth, The 
EEC holds that the new, talks, will not 
be about basic changes and innovations, 
but “changes and improvements in mat- 
ters o( detail." 

( , Herr Genscher recently referred to 
“the period. after Lome” and not to 
Lome 11. This, fine distinction could re- 
present a move towards the ideas put 
forward by ACP spokesman, Jamaican 
Foreign Minister Patterson. , He rejected 
mere cosmetic, .change? and improve- 
ments. 

... T lle timetable is not, fixed. Negotia- 
tions on tpe first Lome agreement lasted 
from July 1973 to February 1975 - 29 
months. The dimensions; involved were 
quite different. The association of the 
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I HOME AFFAIRS 


Hans Filbinger - the fall of a man 
who would not admit he was wrong 


original six EEC members willi [# 
French-speaking countries was extend^ 
to include cooperation with 28 English- 
spealclng developing countries, mainly 
from the Commonwealth. 

The demands over development polj,) 

. . <^f Unptad. and the Group 77 played! 
major part in these negotiations. \ » 
number of Caribbean politicians took j 
much tougher line than the French- 
speaking Africans had taken. 

Unity was only established by negotii- 
Hon. This time, as Patterson, president 
of the ACP Council of Ministers, proud- 
ly 'observed, the partners enter Hie talk 
with one voice. : 

There are plenty of problems awaiting 
the first round of negotiations at ombas- 
saddr/al ami expert level in September 
The talks At ministerial level totoards the 
end of the year funder this cotmlrj’s 
chairmanship) will inevitably lead to 3 
confrontation between political uml eco- 
nomic judgements- This is inevitable if 
there is to be fair give-and-take in the 
final phase: ’ 

Much Will depend on how things tow 
developed in Shut hem Africa by then 
and what part the EEC and her member 
stales will have pinyed. 

This applies to the question of whf- 
her human rights should be included « 
the agreement, the retof/on ' be/nwi 
investment protection and investment 
guarantee clauses ahd the EEC’s capacity 
and willingness to meet ACP demands 
for sales guarantees and "the adaptation 
of Europe’s economic structure to the 
new international division of labour.'’ 

The amount of future financial aid 
aitd'thfc extent of stabilisation of ran 
materials income will depend on ’these 
negotiations. 'The greater the distance 
between the "new world economic 
order and the terms of tiie agreement, 
Ihe higher the demands of the develop; 
ing cotmtriea will tye. That the Lome 
hfefeemerit has been praised its d nwdd 
for inteniationar cooperation i§ a SOW 
of pride, - but it' also arouses Cxpectiiiofls. 
The ACP countries want to go furtlw 
than pioneers in the developing cokn- 
tries’ camp at Urtctad 5 In 1 979 and at 
the next, extraordinary general meeting 
in 1980. 'This is why it new agreed 
with nfcw contents is to receive a** . 
name. ■ . ■ ' • • Carl A. Ebe'rhatA T 

5 •- - " (Handt)Ub!d(f,h Auguil 1 ^ 


S avolitirola, pescart^, Waller 1 Eucjcerf 
and Relnliold Schneider are flje great 
ifitn who havp inost influ’ilhced ' Hins' 
Filbinger, yvhp recently ‘"^signed as 
Ptiriie Minister of Baderi^WUrttembcr& 
Savonarold was a 15th-cent(Jr^ prea 1 - 
ther of “morals in ReriiiSsance lUtiyf’ De- 
scartes a 17th-century IFfertch phlipso- 1 
plier foL "whom thought included the 
freedom, to /teadh mii^ken conclusions. 1 
’ Euckcn wa^ a Freiburg free market 
eton bin 1st aril) Schneider a Freiburg 'Wri- 
ter whose vlew 'jpf history >afc tliht of a 
court passing judgment. 11 

Cliristjan 11 Dbmocrpt , Hurts’ Filbinger,' 
65 on' 15' September, Can ceftairtjy claim 
to have modelled, himself on a wide 
range of historical figures' for the b^di- 
nary hiiildlc-cluss ion of a Malinhelm 
bahker. 1 ' ' •’ ' 

There' can be no mistaking Dr Fllbih; 
gerY Jeeliita for .reality and realpolitik, 
but few are'uware of his liberal views in 
the personal sphere - sbihelhing prob- 
ably dile to his student days in Paris. 

’He' is 1 also deeply committed ti 
Ko|iiah Catholic historicism, ; for al- 
though an Educated man. a? well-versed 
in Gogol as in, say, Rousseau, he is basi- 
cally conservative in outlook, with a 
sense of order and values rooted in reli- 
gion. 

Vet ut Ihc same time lie is a quick 
thinker with a thorough grounding in 
economics and a keen sense of what his 
public wants, an intuitive grasp of their 
expectations. 

■ but this instinct deserted ; hmi a' few 
weeks ago when it was learnt that, as a 
presiding judge at naval courts-martial 
in the final days of World War Two, he 
sentenced ratings to death at a stage 
when the war was lost. 

He was finally left with little option 
but to resign the Land premiership be- 
cause of the blustering manner in which 
he countered criticism of his Wartime 
activities. 

It took him eight weeks to- demolish 
the image he had built up in the course 
of 26 years. Hans Filbinger, a man who 
hever shunned political ‘ debate and ; fre- 
quently sought it, claiming that demo- 
cratic socialists were the grave-diggers of 
democracy, failed to come to terms with 
his own past. 

Like many others, he was active in 
the Roman Catholic youth movement, 
later joining • the 1 SA as a student. But 
few people in his age-group who wore 
the brown shirt of the SA would clairh, 
as he does, to have been an' bppoheBf of 
the Third Reich. ‘ !l ' 

Like many others, he was compii- 
sslondt) as a naval officer iti 1940. 'This 
is how hit potted 1 biography m .Munzan!- 
geris Archives describeS the period ;’; \ il j ' 
“From 1940- until the' end 1 of the war 
he saw active Service “4s h riaval officer 
in mlneswfcepfbg arid ' sftgll '(Mobile 
units, especially. iri'Jhe Noffli , Atldhtifc 
and Arctic 'Waters. 1 -'^ ‘ v ‘ 

; ’ ^fn' Octoter ibA 4 his. toai ' was tprp'e? 
dddd ''by 1 jhe British ajjd,'. jn ’(he x tiqsl 
stage bphew^ir’'He |i was .tefpporafily.,e ; i^ 
trastid with work as a jud^e,’ 1 M _ , 

■ “By, -expMfins : properjural ; possjbUities 



1943 and was associated with at least 
183 known sentences (and perhaps others 
that iiavc yet to come to light) between 
then and Ids release from internment as a 
prisoner-of-war. 

Dr Filbinger made no mention of this 
fact in his biography and, untii a matter 
of weeks ago, had “forgotten” all about 
it, although he claimed to have ransack- 
ed his brain for memories of any such 
episode. 

Filbinger, a practising Roman Catholic 
and young Freiburg lawyer, joined the 
Christian Democratic Union in 1951. 
One of the first photos of Filbinger the 
politician shows him near the head of a 
Corpus Christ! procession. 

He was quick to learn what people 
wonted to hear and in 1956 was elected 
to Freiburg city council by the highest 
margin ever polled by a Christian 
Democrat. 

He served for a spell, as a senior clvit 
servant attached to Kurt Georg Kiesin- 
ger’s Land Cabinet in Stuttgart before 
being elected to the Badon-WUrttembcrg 
assembly in 1960 and promptly appoint- 
ed Home Minister 

lie was well-versed in the affaire of 
his portfolio and avocated wide-ranging 
state planning, investment in structural 
policies aimed ut bridging the gap be- 
tween town and country and consolida- 
tion or BudciiAVOrttcmberg. 

He later had difficulty in making a 
name for himself as the successor to 
jviirt Georg Kicvinger, jv'l his, political 
progress was 'altogether more' 'slralgnt- 
forward than, say, his transport policies. 

In 1966 he was elected CDU leader in 
South Baden, and on 16 December 
1966, after Dr Kiesingers departure for 
Bonn os Chancellor of the Grand Coali- 
tion, Hans Filbinger was appointed 
Prime Minister of Baden-WOrttembeig. 


In 1970 he became Baden-Wftrllem- 
berg CDU chairman, some achievement 
considering he had joined with the So-: 
rial Democrats in South Wfirttemberg to 
abolish denominational schools. 

Til 1970 the Baden-WOrttemberg 
CDU had 45,500 members. It now has 
more than 80,000. This, too, is a more 
substantial achievement than it might 
sound, given that the Filbinger Land go- 
vernment Joined forces with the Social 
Democrats in 1971 to push through 
local government reforms entailing the 
abolition of 28 administrative districts. 

Baden -Wtlrtteinbcrg voters took a len- 
ient view of the drastic university regu- 
lations enforced in towns upset by stu- 
dent demonstrations against emergency 
legislation in Bonn. 

They were also happy to go along 
with the tough interpretation of the de- 
cree on political extremism in the public 
service odvocated by the former presid- 
ing officer at German courts-martial in a 
PoW camp in post-war Norway. 

Voters were prepared to accept the 
CDU decision to virtually ignore abor- 
tion law reform in UadL'n-Wllrltcmberg. 
amt earlier 1 this year Hans Filbinger won 
the CDU’s most handsome Land elec- 
tion victory ever with (ho fighting but 
somewhat rabble-rousing slogan ”Frcc- 
dom Instead of Socialism.’’ 

This was the peak of iiis political ca- 
reer. Dr Filbinger toured the United 
Slates. France. Egypt and China. There 
seemed tu be nothing lie could not ut- 
fordtodo. . 

In 1970 he had advocated a realloca- 
tion of responsibilities that would have 
been tantamount to emasculating the 
Land administrations, yet lie suddenly 
changed his tune and called for the 
abolition of joint project-financing by 
the federal and Land governments. 


Parents and teachers accepted his! de- 
cision to freeze tlie miniocr of public 
service employees , until 1980, despite 
school classes being full to overflowing 
arid iessoris being scrapped because of 
lack of staff. 

Country folk, having been stripped of 
their town and village halls and schools, 
still gave Dr Filbinger a hearty ovation 
wjien i\e announced, that . churches ut 
least dere n<St Id .lie cdritnillscdl . . 

■ Adnpnffs' of Ins opposition to’ the 
Basic Treaty .with tliq QDR and the 
.treaty , with Pola nd ,1a jer felt, how rigid 
they (and lie) hud, been When the trea- 
ties were amended to ensure passage 
tliroiig|i tile Blind eshit <of Upper house) 
iij. Bonn. - ' ' ' , ’ ’ 

^At 61' J16 'ijjmibed 4,b00-jne(re peaks, 
.weiit- Ming with .members of (he public 
and enlisted tiie services of Ticino, a pop 
singer, for his election campaign. 

He issued decorations end dubbed tlie 
12lh-century 'HohtjisUuiferi' Holy itomau 
Emperors — BarbaroSsuV dynasty — 
Bailen-Wtiitfcnibergcrs (somewhat pre- 
maturely, since Baden -VVtir Men ih erg did 
not coinc into existence until the early 
50s). 

lie was the unquestioned lender of 
Budcn-Wllrttcniiiprg. hacked by local 
people and even political opponents, lie 
accomplished anil forestalled much, both 
in Stuttgart and in Bonn. , 

He never had any ambition to become 
head of state, which surprised his sup- 
porters at the time. Perhaps this is less 
astonishing now wc know details of his 
wartime career. 

Yet in the nearly 12 years Hans I il- 
bingcr was Prime Minister in Stuttgart. 
Baden -Wlirttcnibcrg became tbe must 
hcuvily-inituslrialised. economically po- 
werful region in tlie country. 

It had more foreign workers ami 
fewer jnbli'v. llwu any other l .irul. and 
.Baden -WurUtiubcig made u name t)uLh 
in Europe and overseas. 

As Prime Minister, Dr Filbinger 
achieved great things, but never the 
greatest, which would have been to ack- 
nowledge his shortcomings and draw the 
right conclusions at the right time. 

Erich Ruckgiibt r 
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, Jratews Jam ffiW isqrtiL 

itwvtwiwvw as a naval judge from 


A re tire words of an author and 
playwright enough to bring about 
the downfall of a Prime Minjster? Appe- 
arances are deceptive. 

True. Hans, Filbinger has resigned a? 
Baften-WOrtienrberg premier. True, 
playwright Rolf Hochhuth started lire 
ball rolling by calling Dr filbinger a 
Nazi judge,., whereupon the , Stuttgart 
premier sued him for libel. 

But Hans Filbinger has no-one but 
himself to blame for the political ava- 
lanche (hat led to his resignation; 

He sees himself 8S the victim of a 
slander campaign. Bavarian- leader Franz 
Josef Strauss testifies to a similar view 
when he talks of a ''campaign waged for 
months by file united forces of tlioLeft.” 

But neither has realised (or both hsve 
phtferred not 'td realise) - that, this is nob 
the way ii was. Herr Strauss is even oni 
the. Verge of: capitalising on Dr Filbfn- 
gofs sal r; nreated trsiedy,"' ...." i'! liHhf 
: ;(n relating to a “systematio and mem 
eTIess iiamjraigri of left-wing 1 slander*' the 
Bafarlirv leader Is. limbering up (or -local 
elections in his home state. T’ ■ 

.'A:- number . of- commentaries hive 
referred- to political .dirty work bfcciliSe 
the opponents of nn butetahdinp Chris*' 
flare Democrat leaddr wereTaklhgiuiifsir 
advantage of his'pait.l' .L m-rlrV! -r •> 
m Nothing, that. Social Democrats 'hava 
said can justify such allegitlonsj ri Tho 
SED'csnnot. be expected to tiUy to' 'Dr 
FUbfngeris defence eithir, of .cOurseri:; n 


Can the CDU 
afford Herr 
Filbinger? 

Baden-Wtlrttemberg SPD leader 
Erhard Eppler called on the premier to 
resign, but not for reasons in any way 
suspect. His 'arguments were based on 
Dr Filbingei*s reactioh to the .disclo- 
sures. The Free Democrats were mnri 
committal. : . . 

Jn. the end it was the premier’s own 
parfy, thel- Christian, Democrats, who 
forced .him to , resign. 1 r The CDU was 
acting strictly in accordance with Its 
oWn interests and. not. as the tool of 

anyone else. ' . . 

v. Herr Strauss may lament what he calld 
lack of solidarity within Ihd CDU. but 
he', seems to have forgotten the msny 
messages of shpport„ Dr. Filbinger. ,re» 
cetved,,, i . ., ,i !•. ...it 

This, wellspritig, of,- .support; did, not 
run, dry., until four, days before the, resign 
nation, whert,Dr Filblcgef himself, pubs 
itsped details of, a further death sentence 
passed at. a . courtimarttai on which, be 
had wit [in .wartime Norwayi , r . I 

. ,Dt Filblnber Wt thli particular, sew 
tehee exonerated .hintubecaose it ,waa 
never. carried: out. But leading, Christian 
Democrats trad ‘slteady made- it,, clear 


that tlrcir patience would end if one 
more death sentence came to tight. 

What is more, his resignation state- 
ment made it dear that he still failed to 
realise that he had been guilty of more 
tlran.a tactical mistake. 

; He jtill felt others :were to blame, ar- 
guing that a fiee country with a' consti- 
tutional government in which the hon- 
our of the individual could be trampled 
taridbr foot should bring about Its own 
downfall. 

This is the very attitude that' led Hans 
Filbinger to behave . In the. maimer 
of a grand-dulce wlio jusi, happened to 
head a repubJIsriq.gqyerTOient, , but <#: 

erwjsa dedded, wnpt ,Vtas law- btrnself 
and was loved ,by Jtl*', people ,«s a, ,bene ; 
vojent despot- :. 

, Psychologists , may claim, .that' this is 
the jray„to; underataniJJng i how matters 
could come to this pass. Hons Filbinger 
ws a successful man who chose to' forget 
kfk past guilt and came. to see himself as 
so high and mighty*.- that, normal Hand* 
tats ha longer applied whan , bis guilty 
pasLcaughtupiwith-hlm.. t l .„r' ;..ht 
' 'llti still fails" ti'rihllse ftiaf 'dlhetj 
binitol uniieid(a'rilf KiW'iihkoHB 
sibiy fopgbt rteath SChteWris'he-hiis felfc 
her passed or advocated as s prose tiitor.': 
„Hc calls for ,“effeetfye„ protection . of 
(Msi'hon'our* PuS 'tafft'dft.'cHHbs' to ,suc- 
pe'e^' ppprd (id ' (tsp^jjllte pit^'rpiitfe jbl^j 

bit ft M W l w ai l raBWaS.4vr.1t. '*wt 
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■ POPE PAUL VI 


/The Pope who held his hand over 
me’ - by theologian Hans Kiing 


Theologian Hans Kiing of the University 
of TObingon, author of the controversial 
works To be a Christian and Does Cod 
Exist f and a critic of Pope Paul VI on 
questions of papal Infallibility, speaks to 
DleZeito f tho Pope ha knew. 

I f we compare him with Pius XII arid 
John XXIII, it Is difficult to describe 
Paul VI as a great Pope. Nor Is, It possible 
to dcscrlbc.'him as only a'hiinor one! It Is 
typical of Paul Vi's personality that It 
appeared in im ambivalent ll^ih '■ " 

He did not tvanl, like Pius XII, lo 
lead the Church in the old authoritarian 
style, nor in the new pastoral and ecu- 
menical style of John XXIII, He at- 
tempted to achieve a synthesis between 
the styles of his Iwo great predecessors. 

The ambivalence lies in lltc contrast 
hclwccn his grew intentions and relati- 
vely meagre results, the great geslures 
and llic often minimal achievements. 

There were great gestures towards the 
Third World, where his ambitions to a 
eerlain extent resembled those of Gene- 
ra! de Ciaulie, whose journeys, like those 
of Paul VI, were of stylistic significance 
lallicr Ilian leading lo real results. 

He also made these great geslures in 
relation to ecumenical approaches to the 
churches and reforms within the Church 
and also in relation to the modernisation 
of Ihe Catholic Church. 

.feren.toi opponents vAUhavo to con- 
cede (hat Pope Paul clear ly only wanted 
Ihe good. At a lime in which politicians 
here and in other countries often have 
difficulty proving their moral integrity, 
this is a quality worthy of respect. Here 
a man whose moral integrity and pasto- 
ral commitment were beyond all doubt 
was in a position of Ihe highest respon- 
sibility for 15 years. 

Paul VI was remarkable for an almost 
excessive sense of responsibility and he 
undoubtedly wish lo continue along the 
same lines as John XXTII and complete 
the task of the Council. 

He made admirable attempts to com- 
municate with the other Christian 
churches and to help give the Raman 
Catholic Church a new view of modem 
society. But precisely in these two re- 
spects he encountered difficulties within 
the Roman system which he could only 
partially overcome. 

In fairness to him, it will have to be 
said that Paul VTs family background', 
his seminary education, his career, most 
of which were spent in the Roman Cu- 
ria, and, above all, the very traditional 
theology which he learnt all prevented 
him from making the decisions which 
would have pul his intentions into prac- 
tice. 

Finally, he remained a prisoner of the 
Curial apparatus and (Xirial theologyi on 
issues where he was not tied by Curial 
theology, such as Social questions, ques- 
tions of development, policy and of an 
opening up towards the ; East, Paul VI 
did not hesitatoi to make courageous 
pronouncements, i . ... 

. \M«eyer he was lied to ihe “infall- 
ible" teachings of the Church, Tie found 
it impossible lo introduce reforms. This 
was nowhere dearer than in Ihe ques- 



Popa Paul Via an attempt at a synthesis of the styles of his two predecessors 


lion of birth control where, as I know 
from a personal conversation with him, 
lie certainly had every intention of pre- 
senting an understanding solution of 
this problem for the people of today. 
But as soon as he realised that if he ap- 
proved certain methods of contraception 
he would he going ogainst the dogma of 
his predecessors and the earlier episco- 
pacy, he retreated. 

Here he should have looked again at 
the question of the infallibility of the 
Church, but Iris curial education and 
basic attitude made , this simply imposs- 
ible. His advisers could not suggest any 
solution, any way of not coming into 
conflict with the question of infallibility. 
And he himself could find no way 
ol staling, on the one hand, that con- 
traceptives were immoral and, on the 
other, that they could he allowed. 

It would be unfair to accuse him of 
lack of understanding for people in this 
context. He often said that on the basis 
of his beliefs he could not decide other 


T he Bavarian Christian Social 
Union's commission to clarify its 
relation to tho church has summarised 
the results of its work .in a tour-page 
statement of principles. . , 

According to the paper, the reforming 
activity of the SPD-EDP coalition gave 
the impulse for the party to re-think ils 
position. This , activity led to the "in- 
creased influence of ideological ele- 
ments'' and was no longer based on “the 
basic values of our constitution.” Mdny 
Christians had also become unsure of 
themselves “in their uncritical confer- 
mity to Ihe modem world." 

The CSU paper leaves little room for 
doubt as to what is the threat lo its phi- 
losophy: There has been a' dangerous 
potiticisalton : of the church, in which 
the Christian message and socialist po- 
licies have become mingled.” As In the 
last general election campaign in which 
tho CDU-CSU used ■ the slogan ' “Free- 
dom or Socialism,” -It is mow essentia] 
for the church td make abundantly clear 
“thfc incompatibility iietweefi the Christ 


(Photo: KNA) 

than he did. He suffered greatly in this 
situation. Such were his limits. 

The same applies to his attitude to 
ecumenical matters. He certainly wanted 
reconciliation, with the Eastern churches 
in particular. His visits to Jerusalem and 
Constantinople were' not til Vain and he 
received the ecumenical Patriarch Athe- 
nagoras in Rome. But he could not fihd 
a theological solution in terms of the 
First Vatican Council's definition of the 

He did not see a solution for the 
problem of recognising Protestant insti- 
tutions and bodies on the basis of the 
present constitution of the Catholic 
Church. This was the reason why no 
progress was made on the question of a 
common communion service for the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. ' Again 
and again, the narrowness of dogma pre- 
primacy of papal jurisdiction and infal- 
libility, and so he was unable to bring 
about a real ' reconciliation with the 
oriental churches. 


Bavaria CSU i 
looks at : 1 

the church 

tian view of man and. all forms. of col- 
lectivism.". i 

This is not meant as a plea for “apo- 
litical Christianity," beoause a Christian 
party must be concerned with bringing 
"religious motives into political activity?, 
provided these motives conform to the 
“Christian view of man.”: 

It is clear from, the document that the 
CSU . has discovered tho .Churches as a 
new field of action; and the churches 
must , realise from the. document’s recs 
ommendatlons that 'there , are powerful 
forces in the CSU ancious itcput them 
on the right .course; ;. 
v.The party does.conpede.-iinioontrast 
to Biedenkopfs theses -* that "itishould 
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vented the ja.tejPopefpom 'reaching «. 
stool solutions. 

This applies with equal force to social ’ 
.questlojis. On: the' one hand, he believed 
that women should occupy higher put 
lions in society and said so on various 
occasions. But when it came to taking a 
step in this direction in an important 
test case, that of the ordination ol 
women, he rejected this out of hand. 

He fougjjt ' for an improvement si 
conditions in Latin, America, . but on tip 
mattp r of birth control,' wliere ihe poivq 
and dignity of his word, could have had 
tremendous, influence on stopping" ihe 
population explosion, Tie vyas iqiable to 
provide a solution. . . '* 

His, strange battle, on . Iwo^'homi 
agajpst the traditiorialisrh.' of , lefqbni 
and progressive ^ojutions in Holland wn 
equally contradictory, particularly in He , 
questions of, the npw Dutch categhisiq 
for adults and the vexatious question el 
the celibacy .of, priests,' which lijd tens oi 
thousands of Catholic priests threiigtoi 
the world to' give up the priesthood. 

Personally, I was, glad that Pope Paul 
(lid not : excommunicate Lefebvre and 
the traditionalists. Thus this issue re- 
mained . open and the way towards a 
future reconciliation still exists! I. would 
have approved , if the Pope had allowed 
those who. panted to do so to celebrate 
the mass in, Latin. But, here too lie was 
tied by Roman legalism which, parado- 
xically in this case, commanded pro- 
gress. After the new rule, had been, laid 
down, , it . should have been obsened 
unconditionally. If lie had said this lie 
would. have saved himself inmiinbeiable 
difficulties. 

One tiling I would like !o say: I am 
grateful to Pope Paul for the protection 
he gave me throughout the years. I aid 
him when lie was a cardinal and also 
spoke to him later. No-one cou/d haw 
prevented him from taking a tough line 
and imposing punishments in Hie 
vehement debate on infallibility. Even 
excommunication would have been pas. 
sibte. 

1 know that in my rase and otheis his 
guideline was to act con canto, that is 
not with legal and disciplinary meant 
but to attempt to find a solution and al 
alt. events to avoid an open break. 

There were and still are people in the 
Curia who did not understand this ap- 
proach and would have preferred, indeed 
still (to prefer, tougher measures. I. am 
perfectly aware that if ; the Pope had only 
.nodded approval these forces would have 
got their ,way!, , 

■ ■ 1 ' - (DirZtii, u Amen ii*l 


not set itself, up as the interpreter it 
Christian Ijfe. and belief," but nor cadi 
the churches clainj , a. pqjitical ,'niaii## I 
.even if within their, rights in ..statissi 
critical attitudes on party political;^- 
sions, ..." ,' i 

Should one congratulate the chuifho 
on haying ;such zealous fighters, jop.M ; 
behalf? Perhapstliemqtto. at (the lop of' . 
,the CSlf paper, jfjesc/ibing 
ppljtical question asplsap religious ( 
.question is q.sigityjf what.they ,(iH ,e W I 
expech This, is «, qpotatioq. from i,tJoH 
Spaniard Dorioso Cortes who,- ip • 
middle of the 19th, century, mbyedsW 1 

frtjm a. , liberal .'position aria irguWi W ; 
the 1 fugtire WojJJri ifejsetUl jHi 
edme 'df the ’rtru^e 'ttyliv^'.Catjaw! 
clsm.and socialism;' '*• ' ' "uj, > 

He argued for an ll,, authorita. r !se 1-:^ 
of' Sfate WBWd'''by , ' , trod'" , w]ii'd'hfwJ 
have 1 a ■ hierarchic'- structure siiiiilS Tpji \ 
thdt'bf thd Catholic GHwiils, -f/Sjs { 
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■ the law 


Human Rights Court gives 
judgment on two issues 


C itizens of West Germany have In 
two cases complained tq the Euro- 


V-*4 two cases complained tq the Eurp- .decides whether a complaint is valld 
pcan Court of Human Riglils in Slras- strives for “ an amicable agreement 
bourg that the Federal Republic li^as 1 tween Ihe parlies." • 
violated their rights and the court has s jf nareement cannot be reached. 


mission is .a subordinate body which and-a-half yeprs on remand, she was re- 
i decides whether a complaint is valid and leased. She 1 then withdrew her complaint 


to the Human Rights Court. 

The European Human Rights ; Coni- 


If agreement cannot be reached, the mission has 18 members, one from each 


Herr Mosler, director, 'of the Max 
Planck Institute of Foreign Law and In- 
ternational Law in Heidelberg, t is also a 
member of the International Court in 
the Hagucl 

In his opinion, the importance of I lie 
European Human Rights Court has “in- 
creased considerably in recent years” be- 
cause t lie court lias been constantly con- 
cerned with legislation in ‘ ninny areas. 
The court lias an important part to play 
in terms of European unity in harmonis- 
ing basic rights in Western Europe. ? 

, “The 1 court's rulings only apply in tjie 


found the country guilty. in.one, case and iHuinan Rights Court, with a chamber slate in Ihe European Council which has individual case but the countries involv- 
innocent in the (Other. • i / !of seven judges, then reaches a majority ratified the convention. The Committed usually change their legislation ac- 


innocent in the<otfier. i ■ [of seven judges, then reaches a majority ratified the convention. The Committed 

For the first . time the Federal Repub- {decision . Thd , court, can rule that the ■ of Ministers nominates the judges from' 

lie has >beet\ found guilty of violating ivi dim of a violation of the convention lists provided by the national delegations 

human rights by this court. (should receive , “appropriate compensa- In tije parliamentary assembly. The Court fan not be .ejtpecled lo rule on- so- 

Ear, nose 1 and 1 throat specialist Dr tion,” and this is binding for. Signatory German representative is Professor cial rights,' for example, the right to 

Ebcrhard Ktytig- had 1 complained to the states. FroUwcin of Bielefeld. ' 

court about Hie' 'excessive duration of ah i j| ie Committee of Ministers of the The European Human Rights Court 


cordingly afterwards,’* says Herr Mosler. 
According to liim, the Euro p? ah 


FroUwcin of Bielefeld. 

The European Human Rights Court 


administrative court case in which he European Council ensures that the has 20 members. The eighteen judges 


work. The, Human Rights Convention 
would first have to be amended. 

The Strasbourg judges have hail -no 


doctor. brought by member states against, one pmnicndations lrorn. governments anil miMiminy oi court irncrprcicrs ions ior 

The Frankfurt adniiiiislralive court another nnd 7,800 complaints laid by ihe Commillee of Ministers of the Eu- foreign workers. The other case is con* 

took unlit June 1976 td reject Kffmg’s individuals or groups against states. Only ropcan Council und have a nine-year cemed with' the German law on bugg- 

complaiht about withdrawal of pennis- 14(5 0 f -these compluinls were declared lerm of office. Hermann Mosler of the "ig. A ruling is expected on this curly 

sioti td practise. Kfinig appealed. In May admissible Federal Republic is vicepresideni of the nwrt spring. Linigcr Kiihnhardl 

1978 the Hesse Supreme Administrative ll)c p;lsl the Muman RlgWs Cour , court. .< Ih “ IKl>> z ( i,u,„. 2 »Jui, .vva) 

Court 'rejtcled this appeal The hearing hus | ookcJ i„ t o birching on Hie Isle of 

“'L ’tLu !!. 18 .,;! 0 -' . “ " “n!. n Man. military discipline in the Nether- r.vncfH . il Lav. o I rVv..r.< 


next spring. Lmlger Jviihnh.ird/ 

(lVutscliL* Zrtltung.2SJ illy 1978) 


run the clinic it still not over after II 
years. 

Unlike the Federal Constitutional 
Court, the Strasbourg judges decided in 


lands, Belgian regulations on Hie lan- 
guage of tuition in schools, obligatory 
sex education in Danish primary schools 
and Ihe long periods of remand in 


their binding ruling that "a reasonable Gerlmtl anJ Auslrian ()ris0lis . 


Constitutional Court rejects 
appeal on contact ban 


length of procedure” had been exceeded. 
Administrative courts were also subject 


T he Federal Constitutional Court in based on the legislative principle that in 
Karlsruhe has rejected a complaint certain circumstances the state must give 
about the contact ban law which tin- the protection of life and (lie freedom 

poses restrictions on contacts between of individuals greater priority then the 

imprisoned convicted or alleged t error- \m ie iieliV. ut pn .vjiu.iv 

i»is oir with, Ihe puteidc world. , Ji would be u litslotlion oi Hie 11 lea 11 - 

The ruling means thal this ban is ing of Ihe Basic Law if Hie stale were 

compatible with the constitution, the forbidden lo use legal means to prevent 

Basic Law. terrorist efforts to destroy llic free 

The constitutional complaint hud democratic order, efforts which included 

been brought by three prisoners: Klaus the deliberate killing of 'others as a 


The human rights judges have dealt r l he rederal Lonstitutionai court m 
C Willi the Cyprus Cdaflk't amt lire pollii- A Karlsruhe has rejeeletl a complainl 

of European Hunan ^ sUu , jUo “ Cra , a . a(k . t 1%s while about tire contact trail law wlrielr mi- 

the colonels were in power, tile prob- l»ses restrictions on contacts between 


should te’Snbfe^tShtoS Sn- ,he “ loncls " CK m po " c '- tl,c F rob ' ! 10se - rcst : ittioils ol ! conl ;f s [’T ccn 
s iomu uc aununisivreu witnm a raison , - l.Vjiulim A*.i;urv in Britain and imprisoned convicted nr alleged lerrot- 

able -sp.ise of tiinc. The cQUfl. wil^nde var j ous events Con H8C ted with. .Northern i*l» or mlh Hieyutaide wu.rld. . 
on compensation later. Island. The court hasso far found on seven The ruling means thal this ban is 


Since then Europe’s human rights occasions that violations ot'hunian rights compatible with the constitution, the forbidden lo use legal means to prevent 

judges have ruled on another matter have occurred. Basic Law. terrorist efforts to destroy llic free 

which caused a grealcr sensation in tins From ,] |e Cerraan point of view lhc The constitutional complaint Irud Uemoeratie order, efforts which included 
country. A fortnight ago the European case 0 f Ingrid PrUckriiann is of particu- been brought by three prisoners: Klaus the deliberate killing of 'others as a 

Human Rrghis Commission held that lilr hrterest. After she tied from the Jflnschke, Sabine Schmitz and Siegfried means to achieve their end. 


GDR this girl, then 17, confessed that Haag, and by tlrelr lawyers. 

Sra-*N te r d hard ^ m ,° f ,r‘ h „ e she laid killed her father after he had In ils verdict, the court refers to tile 

,1^ ° sexually assaulted her. A West Berlin need (or certain “precise definitions" of 

was evidently uniounoeo. court nrled that she should be extradited the law which stipulate the circuin- 

Two members o( the commission — - 


aag, and by their lawyers. The contact ban Act is, in the opin- 

In its verdict, the court refers to the ion of the Karlsruhe judges, the ap* 

ied (or certain “precise definitions'* of propriate and necessary means to limit 

e law which stipulate the circum- the basic rights of prisoners, “who. ac- 

inces in which a ban can be imposed, cording to the information available, 


• . T. . u ■ oT ' to the GDR. stances in which a ban can be imposed, cording to the miormation available. 

' She took her case to the Human These definitions are intended to pre- could have a dangerous influence on 

i^Ztiehtat d on "a No! Court. In 1975 she was tried* vent abuses of the law. . . events outside the pnson." 


S!"re?co“Va? m wist Berlin and sentenced to two-and*,- The verdict of the Federal ConsUtu- 


there, was no question of isplation. 

The Human Rights Commission, said 
they were also “convinced that there 
were good reasons for subjecting the 
plaintiffs to , increased security meas- 
ures.” The prisoners’ argument that, they 
had not iiad q fair trial , bechilse public 


half years. As she hod already spent two- 


Can CDU afford Filbinger? 


Continued from page 3 


opinion had been mobilised against account the situation in those days, the people who feel he has been. victimised. 


vent abuses of the law. . , events outside the prison." 

The verdict of the Federal Constilu- M tong as there was a danger that 
tional Court says the contact ban is People believed to belong to organised 

1 terrorism were pursuing anticonstitutio- 

. .. . — =■■ = nat aims from within the prisons amt at. 

■ ■ 1 „ tempting to influence the fate of endan- 

d FiLbinffer/ gered persons, "the constihitibn, in the 

D Interests ol the preservation of the state 

It is surely wrong to reckon that Hans end the fulfilment of the state's obtiga- 

Filbinger is stilt a vote-winner among tion to protect the life, health and liber- 


iliem was unfounded. 


external compulsion and internal confu- 


... . . .. .. — r — — — *- They are hardly likely to vote for the 

Fmolly, the' coinitiission said that on s ion and implication in guilt." party that chased him out of office. The purpose of theiclearer definitions 

the basts of expert medical opinions The Filbipger.ailair could, have befit Dr Filbinger is not alone in fabricat- “in the interest of the protection of the 
there were no grounds for believing That f.n instance of at least trying to show ing a legend of this kind. One can more basic rights of prisoners” was fo ensure 

the prisoners had died as a result of the- j| 1B y oun ger generation what happeneij or less understand his motives. He evi- that a contact bail Is 'ridl Imposed if 

it imprisonment. , during the war and.how it came about. dently is unaware that he cuts a sorry there Is no real danger of the prisbhet 


ty of its citizens, tolerates the use of the 
contact ban law.” 

The purpose of theictearer definitions 
“in the interest of the protection of the 


if imprisonment. 

Bonn Minister of Justice Hans Jochen 


But Hans Filbinger has prevented this figure as the standard-bearer of freedom. 


Vogel ' welcomed the court's, ruling as vr'ilii ■ his narrow-mindedness and self. But olheis would da well to note that 


influencing events outside the prison: 
The danger which the contact ban is 


"an importaht 'contribution , to clearing righteousness, and that, in the final they are doing neither themselves nor designed to meet would also have to jus- 


up Germany's image abroad.” 

What are the European Human Rights 


analysis, is why he had lo go. 


their party nor their counlry Ihe slight- lify the breaking off . nil, contacts ,be- 


Yet Ihe coiifljct remains; it lias mere- est good by attributing Fiibingei’s down- Iwcen the prisoneis and between ll\e 


Commission and the European Court of ly been papered over. He is, for Instance, fail to all manner of dark forces *- tq priaoners snd .the outside- world, the 

Human. Rights?, They liave nothing, to to retain leadeiship of the Badqn- anyone, in fact, but Filbinger himself. jitdgcs t sold. Finally, the: contact , ban 

do with thf European Economic Coin- wo'ittembcig Ctitj. '! .'. , .... It may come: hard to some. Hans Fil- sbould qnly bB; impose, witere the same 

munity Court 'in Luxembourg. Dii 3 This may well have been rio ntore binger was more than a mere party offi- end could not :.be achieved by less dras- 

Seplember 1953 the European Human than a compromise lo make it easler for cial, especially in his home state, But tic measures. 

Rights Convention esme into force, him lo resign and, possible lend greater the CDU lias no ■ need to behave as ' The .court: says UhequfvQ.eiilly thnt‘ the, 
since ratified by ail T9 membert of the cre'dibiiityto his resignation statement. ' though it, has no leaders left who, , pan coniact' ban, despitp itq Short-term 're-' 

European Council except Portugal. But it is an ill-advised compromise, puipile conSer\fltlW policies witiioiit the stiictidH' of rl^lyts, riieets'. tlip condition? 

To ensure that' thd' basic freetloms de- since no-one; will seriodsiy believe, that risk of .haylrig: skeletons found' in their laid down; t/ie ,?adeiji !ConS'lit(itiqnql 

scribed In the convention' were up- the contradictions inherent; isv this party- cupboards. Tltis is simply not the .'cavity Court for fair.le'gal prOcediire*. 

held,' the fiilropeaii Human Rights Court political manoeuvre will vanish of their Harii 'Reiser Hans Jiolfeld ■ 

,WSS set, .up. The Human Rights Com- ,qwn accpid. v ■: !| :,(SailiieulMlibZitlui»,.»Auiv«rt78). (KainetStedl-Anaeladr,.9 Au*u>( 1978) 
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■ ECONOMY 

Bonn helps 
starters, 
research 


5bvcmct'Jla(t)ri(()tcn 


B oans to business beginners and sub- 
sidies for small companies’ research 
and development are two ways hi which 
Bonn plans to , reflate the , economy' as 
promised at the July economic Summit. 

Long-term loans at tow interest rates 
for new businesses arc under serious 
consideration. The Cabinet has ordered a 
report from the Econppiic Affairs am) 
Fi nance min islrics. 

Starting next year, small and medium- 
sized companies will qualify for research 
and development payroll subsidies. 
DM J 00m lias been earmarked. 

The problem with business beginners 
is how host to help, Bonn feels the best 
way would be to help then) to raise I lie 
initial capital, but other ideas are also to 
be considered. 

People trying to set up in business 
have often failed because they lacked 
the initial capital, without which they did 
not qualify for ERP loans (from post- 
war Marshall Aid funds). 

Biit various options are under review: 

- Loan guarantees by the federal govern- 
ment. 

— Capita loan* at preferential Interest 
m tes for ail hi i tial [A? riod . 


— Capital loans appropriate to the cash 
Invested by tlie individual businessman, 
bearing in mind the total cost of the 
project 

Special depreciation allowances as a 
lax concession to help businesses survive 
(he tough initial period arc also being 
considered, according to the Economic 
Affairs Ministry. 

The programmes to help business be- 
ginners arc also to be coordinated by 
one government department using uni- 
form procedures. 

Research and development payroll 
subsidies for small and medium-sized 
companies will be available from next 
year, prompt action being needed be- 
cause wage bills account for up to two- 
thirds of budgets. 

Officials are still working on details, 
but greater use will, definitely be made 

of industrial organisations such as the 


80-meinber Confederation of Industrial 
Research Organisations. .. , 

It also remains to be seen where the 
line between largo and medium-sized 
companies wilt be, drawn. Companies 
may no longer be eligible for subsidies 
when turnover exceeds a. certain level. 

One of the aims of the payroll sub- 
sidy is to encourage industry to extend 
research capacity. 

DM370m in ERP funds will be sot 
aside for environmental conservation 
and innovation promotion from next 
year. 

Investment loans towards environ- 
mental or innovatory programmes will 
be made firstly to small and medium- 
sized companies and to companies in 
West Berlin. 

As an additional boosl, Bonn Inis de- 
cided to supplement ERP funds via the 
federal budget Gerhart Week ' 

(Uri'iner NuchriclHiu), 5 August 1978; 


Koblenz works out the price 
of red tape observance 


T he Koblenz chamber of commerce 
and industry has coined the term 
“red tape expenditure" as a ledger entry 
for Mie cost of fitting in forms, comply- 
ing with legal regulations and generally 
keeping officialdom trappy. 

In Koblenz red tape costa companies 
an average DM53,000 a year, a survey of 
260 companies shows. 

Tlie city is typical of West Germany 
as a whole in its industrial and commer- 
cial structure, and companies say ted 
tape' costs them the equivalent o( three 
per cent of turnover. 

The percentage varies, of course. Small 
firms spend up. to 4.35 per cent of turn- 
over on keeping officialdom happy, 
large companies only 0.23 per cent. 

lit cash the figures sound much more 
alarming. Firms employing less than ten 
spend DM18,000 a year on red tape. 
Companies with between 200 and 300 
employees spend DM162,000 a year. 
Large corporations with more than 1,000 
staff spend nearly DM300:000 a year. 

The chamber feels these figures are not 
only alarming but also one or the 
main reasons why small companies (as 
Opposed to tradesmen and large corpora- 
lions) are no longer as dynamic as Ihey 
used to be. 

They are published in a survey en- 


titled What Makes Businessmen' Feel 
Unsure of Themselves: Psychogranl of 
Investment Reluctance. 

Businessmen, the survey claims, feel 
unsure for a variety- of reasons. For in- 
stance, 50 per cent feel the government 
is no longer as firmly committed, to the 
free-inarket economy as it used to be. 

Only tine businessman in eight feels 
the government is now a stauncher 
steward of the free-market economy. 

Trade, unions are reckoned to be the 
main adversaries of the free-market eco- 



nomy, followed by academics, teachers 
and students. 

The government and political parties 
are next in order of importance as op- 
ponents or laissez faire economics as the 
business community sees it, , 

The public as a white are felt to be 
favourably disposed towards the free 
market, as am workers, consumers arid 
the chhrch. 

The chamber says businessmen them- 


selves .arc partly to blame, frequently 
advocafing meddling in the market and 
talking in terms of crisis cartels, protec- 
tionist tariff barriers and subsidies de- 
signed to. maintain 'outmoded economic 
structures. . / 

It says, however, that businessmen are 
conscious of their mistakes. More than 
half of those questioned said the free- 
inarkct .economy was 1 ., damaged; by 
members of the business community 
who were not always prepared to abide 
by market principles. 

Yet despite uncertainty and reluctance 
to invest, Innovation still plays a large 
part in the operations of small compa- 
nies. 

Roughly 40 per cent of companies in 
the Koblenz area claim to have Stepped 
up their commitment to new products 
In recent years! Nearly one Tri'fbur plans 
to market new lines in the foreseeable 
future. 

They feel obliged to do so, either be- 
cause business is slack or because . for- 
eign competition is proving effective 
and rationalisation necessary, . . 

Tlie chamber says there is ample 
room for Innovation and technology trans- 
fer In Its area and adds a number of 
recommendations. ■’ ' 1 "■ " r 

“Institutions that, share risks by meads 
of financial investment,” the survey sug- 
gests, “might- well extend their activities 
to patents and licences, industrial coope- 
ration and the development of new pro. 
ducts and technology, f 
■ ' " " Man jib Gieskes 

- , (Die Welt, 7 .August 1978) 


Comecon puts 
its inoney on 
.capitalism 



B enin had no scruples about usim 
capitalism to Jielp boost Soviet in- 
dustrial development , 1 and -his sutassm 
have been' no less ready in the 70s. ■ 

. .Comecon capital investment iq lie 
West' totals, roughtly ^ i ,0Q0m, according , 
to figures recently published in Warsaw-. 

Of 312 companies listed,' 223 ait in 
trade and most of the rest service' capital 
and -industrial goods exported to the 
West or are freight -and forwdnlinj 
agencies; 


Tlie Soviet Union heads the list with 
S4 companies registered in the West, 
fojto'wed by Poland With 65 and Hun- 
gary with 58. The CDR is un ulso-nui 
with IS ventures in (he West. 

■ Most (54) are registered in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, followed by Brit- 
ain , (48) and France (42). Sixteen, East 
bloc companies are registered in lie 
United States and eight in Switzerland. 


Early this year Hungary and Yugosb- 
via went 'on the offensive. Hungary sd 
up d holding Company in Luxembourg 
to raise louns from Western hunks and 
buy stakes in small and medium-shfd 
companies in the West, even selling up 
new factories. 

"tlubinvesl, 'the Luxembourg company, 
is a subsidiary of Interag, which for 
years has dealt in fence agreements 
and represented foreign companies in 
Hungary.' 

Interag’s Uszlo Gera says Globinvest 
is intended to step up Hungary’s influ- 
ence on Western management, with the 
emphasis on precision engineering, elec- 
tronics and telecommunications enginee- 
ring.., , „ij i,, 

'Last year Interafj bought Jorsens, the 
Danish-1 radio and TV manufacturers. on 
behalf of Tungsram; a Hungarian com- 
pany. ■ "■ : 

The 'dim df the campaign is fo ils! 
additional’ markets for’ Hungarian ex- 
ports anil negotiate better terms for 
technology transfer from West to East- 

( Gao also espbets a Hungarian slake 

m", Western cijniiianies to lead to 
orders for Hungarian finished ^ 
para rind cohlporients. .' . I 

, .So , .Hungary is on , the . lookout, to 

cqmpjjqjes^with.piodern manufapW® 
techniques and advanced technology- ' 

A management consultancy is 10 
set up, probably in Vienna, to supervise ; 
and control 1 existing investments, , sound 
out new investment i opportunities , 

service companies u in , which. ! Globtas® , 
lias a stake. .... , I 


: Part df the cash raised lb the West b 
to be' invested in joint keittutes beW™ 
Hungarian and'Westerh coWitantos. ' ; 

Yugoslavia, lias .sqbstapttally'bnp'P™ 1 * 
its Investment legislation ,aqd Goren^.' 

flpgj.a panfyup^Bav^rfap, rad(p, ,^'P 

manufacturer. , .... , , . , , ■ i 

Gorenje also owns- companies in Ib'T 

tpmk.AfedaaqdjGseece,,,, 


■I I 


'■'n (iii#wdtt, 3i' jury tvrul 


■ MANAGEMENT 

A boss leads way to brave 
new world for workers 


N uremberg photographic dealer 
Hannsheinz Porst, 55, whose Photo- 
Porst group’ annual turnover is nearly 
DM500m, is a boss with a difference. 

He wears corduroy jeans and an open- 
ncckcd sports shirt and his office is & 
far ciy from the ankle-deep luxury of 
the usual executive suite - just an ordi- 
nary desk in one comer of an open-plan 
office. Porst has neither a secretary of 
his own nor an office to handle callers. 

His desk is accessible to all, and when 
they move into the new block across the 
road, management will be even more 
part of the whole company. 

Olliers may feel this rejection of com- 
fort and prestige is mere affectation. 
Porst sees it as a symbolic expression of 
a management concept rare in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

For- l lie past six years lie and his 
1,000 workers have been partners in the 
company. Everyone owns a stake in the 
firm, has a say in decision-making and 
shares profits. 

Porst worked out the details or his 
co-ownership scheme while serving a pri- 
son sentence for treasonable contacts 
with the GDR. 

In 1972 he slopped being managing 
director and owner of the family firm, 
continuing us a member of staff like 
everyone else. 

He did not make a presenl of the 
firm to his staff, us was frequently 
claimed at the time. He retained his 
capital u iid it still earns him gqud muii- 
ey. But lie gained the reputation of a 
comic or even a dangerous social roman- 
tic, 

He has remained an outsider, not only 
in his own line of business but also in 
West German industry as a whole, in his 
bid to manage successfully a socialised 
company In a capitalist environment. 

Yet even sceptics are bound to admit 
that his co-ownership scheme lias not 
prevented the company from making 
money. Since 1972 turnover has in- 
creased from DM 150m to nearly DM 
500m. 

Last year the group netted DM 7m In 
profits, which meant that staff got an 
average shave bonus of DM5,000 over 
their salaries. 

This cash is capital which remains in- , 
vested in the company for . a specified 
period. Staff shareholdings are now lari 
ger than Porst’s own. 





and in Porsfs opinion more important, 
step: total co- and eventual sclf-detcmiii 
nation. 

Porst is not unduly Interested 1 in 
whether tlitse idi&s are Marxist; as has 
frequently beta alleged. Does he fed 
himself to be Marxist? The question 
clearly bores him. 

What he is doing, lie says, more or 
less coincidentally turns out to be 
roughly what Murx had in mind. 

, lie knows his Marx, mind you, and is 
convinced that existence determines 
consciousness and not vice-versa. This is 
Why lie. feels a scheme such as his can 
only be implemented gradually: as peo- 
ple come to realise the benefit l hey will 
derive. 

He does not share the widespread 
opinion that many working people are 
chary of co-dclcrjiiiiuilion and taking 
full managerial responsibility. 

Experience over the past six years has 
convinced him that all people need is 
the information to learn how to cope. 

Once they have done so, egoism and 
disinterest disappear of their own accord. 

The experiment, following a number 
of crises and amendments to the model, 
has now reached u stage ul sliopiluui 
management participation that no Wes- 
tern trade union would dare to demand. 

In the advisoriy council, which corre- 
sponds to the upper tier of the Euro- 
pean two-tier board system, staff repre- 
sentatives account for five of the nine 
board members. 

Porst himself is only entitled to two 
votes. Appointments are dealt with by 
special commissions on which the per- 
sonnel department, the works council, 
the management and the department in 
question are represented. 

Superiors can be voted out of office 
by their unit every two years. Four times 
in the past. six years staff units at Porst 
have used this revolutionary opportunity. 

Porst is convinced there have been 
othef cases in which elections have 
provfed unnecessaiy because the indivi-; 
1 duals have anticipated 1 the outcome and 
left of their own accord. 


- Staff were also consulted, via the ap- 
propriate industrial trade union, in the 
formulation of job evaluation according 
to 12 criteria. 

’ The outcome was that wage differen- 
tials were no longer as drastic as before. 
No-one earned less, but eventually the 
highest-paid staff member ftas earning 
only four times as much as the lowest- 
paid, as against a previdus ratio of eight 
to one. 

Worker participation has substantially 
changed the staff outlook, Porst claims. 
There is increasing willingness to give 
and take criticism. 

Staff arc also readier to take above-aver- 
rage workloads. Works council chairman 
Wagner agrees. Election turnout id, ex- 
tremely high and works assemblies' art 
well attended, even though held outside 
working hours. 

Unlike works assemblies at most 
other firms, they arc often the scene of 
frank discussions in which committed 
viewpoints ore voiced. 

"Staff no longer think in terms of 
subordination,” the works council 
chairman says. They arc more upon ami 
readier than workers elsewhere to com- 
mit themselves. 

Wind ho misses is an even grculer 
emphasis on the idea of the staff being 
both management ami workers, the con- 

leyl lli.it Hu- < ■.■uip.iiiy Ulviiv-. ii .ill 

'members oF staff. 

Maybe this will be reached when 
Hannsheinz Porst moves on to the next 
stage in his plan: the transition from co- 
ownership to sclf-dctermi nation at work. 

This objective was the cause of a cri- 
sis early this year when two senior man- 
agers objected to a “total opening in the 
direction of the shopfloor." 

Porsl, who has come to regard clashes 
of this kind as almost normal whenever 
lie moves to the left, pushed through his 
ideas in an authoritarian way to ensure 
progress towards his anti-authoritarian 
concept. 

The two executives who objected left 
the firm. 

The way is now open for four trial 
groups to experiment with the latest 
venture in Porsfs radical democracy. 


There is no proof of a direct link 
between Port’s management concept and 
‘the commercial success of his company. 
Some say the firm could have achieved 
.even better results lwd it; not been for 
co-ownership. 

Porst remains convinced that the re- . 
suits are due to this principle and not 
accomplished! despite it; ■■ r ■ ; 

He feels he lias demonstrated that 
“economic and ‘political ! work can be 
Undertaken in this way even in our so- 
ciety." 1 : - : ; 11 ■ ; : V'* s 

When ho transferred the company to 
staff ownership in 1972; he did so less 
,wilh profits, than wit|i VJuimanity” (a fa- 
vourite word) in 1 mind, 
i Profits were not to be on end in them- 
selves but a! ! triehns, : tlie end being to 
enable the staff to work willingly, identi- 
fying tliemielvei with the firm. 

Dispensing with his role as entrepre- 
neur arid sharing out ^it^,;amb^| f he"' 
'staff we re- merely th^basisfor ihenext, 
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They have been given’ rio instruction^ 
on how to proceed towards self-determi- 
nation and shop floor democracy. “The 
means is the end" soys the f works coun- 
cil chairman, who is all in favour on the 
innovation. 

In other words, the four groups are to 
find out for themselves whether dispen- 
sing with superiors altogether is best 
and how best, to organise their daily rou- 
tine. 

The experiment will last two years or 
so. An academic survey will follgw its 
progress, probably financed from public 
funds, to sec how the results could be 
applied the company as a whole (or, in- 
deed, to others). 

In conversation with Porst it is soon 
apparent that he still regards tlie ex- 
periment as his life’s work, alt hough 
nominally he is now only one of several 
heads of department and spokesman for 
the management. 

Last year ho nil non need his intention 
of relinquishing tlresc posts too In 197S. 
but because of trouble at management 
level lie decided to stay. 

He now plans to relire next year or 
the year after, but it is hard to imagine 
him without a say in the shape of his 
shopfloor seH-delurmi nation scheme. 

Rudolf Grosskopff 

(frankfurter Kund^-huu, 14 August 1 9 7M J 


Nato alarm 

Continued from pago 1 

biik 1 Hit Siili terms of uTl’H’iiol'. Duiv- 
lu|imunt of the SS 20 rocket, rcjircsciils 
after ten years of disarmament, has nou 
reversed lire trend under a Labour go- 
vernment. 

Vlv.iinv MippU'. 1 . have t’evil l iM c-u 

for ten US divisions, to be airlifted to 
Europe within a fortnight should the 
need arise. 

A US brigade has been posted to 
north Germany - the soft underbelly of 
Central Europe - and a Dutch brigade 
is shortly to head east into Germany. 

Moscow has also noted Unit Britain, 
a further threat to tlie security of Wes- 
tern Europe. 

The SS 20 is reportedly capable of 
hitting any target in Western Europe. So 
might the Sail talks not simply bo 
tempting the two sides to circumvent 
their terms of reference and accelerate 
the arms race? 

A further question arises from the 
evident increase in defence preparedness 
on the West's part. 

The United States is showing greater 
determination to protect Western Eu- 
rope than for many years, and Russia is 
well aware of this. 

Nato officials are wondering whether 
this increase in defence preparedness by 
the West is one reason why the East, 
: bloc, a stepping upll praparttionslTor an' 

. offensive. : ■ 

At Nato headquarters the Soviet stra- 
tegy Ih felt to 1 be twofold: — mainten- 
ance of Warsaw Pact numerical super 
riority and simultaneous priority for de-, 
veloping Soviet arms technology to eli-| 
minate Nolo’s receding advantage in so-! 
.pljlsticatod weapons. 5 • ; ; ■■■ i 

' Is It ifiij.tiglil tQ.sjit Urat the Soviet' 
. Mpion is a global J military power, put 
not a world power; Wcausd it lacks (ltd 
, ability Id'tnjref'tjie dejnand; of dptneytio 
' Wiisuineji i satellites ' and devraopfe 
'''•countries? ' : v 1 

..to If thirds no longer the 6 aso,’art even, 
graver threat from the East is an evert 
stronger likelihood say Nato officials ini 
Brussels. Hermann Bohle * 

dJUiUt Naebrichlan, 4 August 1308) 
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I ENERGY 


Jet finally takes off on 
way to nuclear fusion 


J el, lire' EECs ambitious nuclear fusion 
project, was officially launched on I 
August at CullianiJ near Oxford, on what 
may prove ’to have been a historic occa- 
sion. i ■■■'■■ 1 . ‘•' | ' • ■ 

■ let, short' for Joint European Torus, is 
a DMSOOm research venture to harness 
nuclear fusion as a virtually inexhaus- 
tible source of power generated at Jess 
risk to (lie environment than by split- 
ting the atom." . i I 
’ The project still has a long way to go 
befpro electric power ,1s generated froili 
the energy released by., atoms fusing. 
This is not the immediate objective. : 

The Common Market countries have 
pooled resources to Succeed where 
naliotuil research has failed and convince 
a, growing number of doublets (hat nuc- 
lear fusion is feasible. 

linns Otto Wllstcr.SI, bom in Wup- 
pertal. in the Ruhr, , is in charge of the 
projecl. , , 

It took the Nine years to agree on the 
location of Jet, with Britain and West 
Germany -ns chief contenders. The loser, 
il was agreed, would nontinalelhedirector. 

Applicants included Klaus Ttaube, a 
nuclear scientist ill the news some years 
ago when his phone, was tapped by fhc 
intelligence service. 

But the successful ' candidate could 
fairly claim to be half-European, having 
spent the |ast seven years at CERN, the 
European nuclear research centre, in 
Geneva. , ' 

■ •■■■■ c. 


Physicist Hans Otto . Whiter..' has 
gained a reputation ‘for firm manage- 
ment and a temperament. Inclined to 
seek agreement and cooperation. 

At .CERN he Is. acknowledged as lar- 
gely responsible lor .ensuring tiia'I .the 
400,000m ... election volt super proton 
synchrotron was, completed pfl'.tim^last 
year and within the budget. ' 

, Nuclear fusion, WOster says, may pro- 
ve a crucial source of future power, and 
this induced him to apply for the Jet 
post ■ i- -:.’ ..... 

Ho will not be plunged in at the deep 
end in Cuiltam; He should have ample 
time to acquaint himself with the prob- 
lems of fusion research at his new par- 
ticle accelerator. 

.'The ipitial phase of construction, 
trials and the first operational experi- 
ments should npt take more tliap four 
to five years,” he says. 

The going will then grow tougher, lie 
expects: “We will then embark on trials 
that are very expensive and tnay prove 
extremely time-consuming because each 
new experiment will entail alterations to 
the equipment.” : , 

This should take five yeap or so, but 
Western Europe ougltf , by then Jo be 
well on the way to mastaing.thc taming 
of nuclear fusion. 

The Nine will have progressed far en- 
ough to risk investing even more money 
in a prototype 'fusion reactor,' he hopes. 

But WOster and his staff of 350 or so, 
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Including nearly 100 scientists, cannot 
guarantee success: “If we could, we 
would, dispense with Jet and build a 
fusion reactor straight away. 

“Our problem is that experiments all 
over the world in nuclear fusion have 
yet to power, can he generated from the 
fusion of heavy hydrogen and super- 
heavy hydrogen atoms." 

Jet lias three main tasks: 

- First, the fusion atoms must travel 
so fast that their mutual repulsion ceases 
to bo an obstacle to fusion, speeds at 
which they are hotter than the middle 
of the sun. At between 50 and 100 mil- 
lion degrees centigrade .atoms ase in | a 
gaseous state known as. plasma , apd no 
longer encircled by their casing of, elec- 
trons. i,. . 

-Second, the .Jet-sped atoms must 
be. densely . packed to .ensure,-. that'. a$ 
many as possible collide and fusel The 
density needed is in the, order of billions 
of particles per cubic centimetre. 

-Third, temperature . and ' density 
must be maintained for at least a thou- 
sand millionth to a millionth of a se- 
cond, otherwise the ' atoms will merely 
ricAcjiet,' not fuse. 1 " ' 1,1 1 

1 Several nuclear fusion research labora- 
tories in both the West and the East 
bloc have come close to fulfilling dne dr 
other of these conditions; ' 

Some, like the Max Planck Plasma 
Physics Institute ih Garching, near Mu- 
nich, have even succeeded. But none 
have fulfilled all three requirements si- 
multaneously, or they would have suc- 
ceeded In starting a fusion reaction, ge- 
nerating the energy that has fired the 
sun and stars since the beginning of time. 
The Common Market countries are 
now entrusting the Jet laboratories with 
this task, and Hans Otto Waster is con- 
fident that EEC scientists will help. 



■ TRANSPORT 


Atom robot 

Meat Tammy the atomic robot, designed 
for the Federal Republic oflGbrmarty’i 
nuclear ‘'fire 'brigade" Otherwise known 
as the MF i remote -contra l lad handling 
unit, the robot, the latest in a series of 
devices built by the Karlsruhe nuclear 
research centre,, is a versatile helper. It 
can get into the most cramped spaces, 
climb stairs and ramps , and move its 
caterpillar joints to alter its height and 
length and ^xtend Its handling gear. 
Equipment includes two electric hands, 
two TV 'cameras, twin stereophonic mi- 
crophones, a 1 radiation measuring device 
and a plug for power tools. (Photo: wv> 

‘'Laboratories deal openly with i v Jih 
other,” lie says. "Cooperation in fusion 
physics is most encouraging, both natio- 
nally and internationally.” 

DjWer DiVlriWi 

: (MU rich nor Merkiir, J August JVW 


ALL FOR THE WORLD OF SPORT 

NORM BARS PARALLEL BARS VAULTING HORSE TABLES DIVING 
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Hamburg commuters soon 
to catch a skytrain « 




I t's like a moon shot,” says Hamburger 
Hochbalui’s Frilz Pampel of Ham- 
burg's latest public transport venture: an 
unmanned, fully computerised overhead 
railway. 

Dr Pampers exilement Is underatarid- 
able.' Hamburg Will be the first city to 
Iry the new system, so although It may 
not Incorporate ' space technology, it is 
cetalnly a novel idea. 

A prototype has been undergoing 
trials at Wetter ' in the Ruhr for some 
lime. Plans for the next stage, the Ham- 
burg pilot project providing a passenger 
service, are ready. 

Hamburg has given tire project the 
go -ahead. So has the Bonn Research 
Ministry. Finance is the only outstand- 
ing problem: the two are still arguing 
over division of the bill. 

A 2,2-kilometre (1 mile 660 yards) 
circuit . in. tire City-Nord area will have 
three stations serving a large new com- 
mercial area holding thousands of while- 
collar workers from nine to five. 

The overhead railway will cost about 
DM3Qm to build and DM2m a year to 
maintain. Hamburg has offered to pay 10 
per cent, Bonn is prepared to pay 75 per 
cent. 

“ This, Hamburg says, ' la riot though. 

The project is mainly experimental and 
the federal government ought to be pre- 
pared to pay 90 pet cent. 

Once this argument is settled con- 
struction teams can install lire circuit In 
lime for tile international transport fair 
in Hamburg next summer. 

It should prove one of the highlights 

Bonn backs 
the bikers 

A fair deal Tor cyclists is called for in- 
a town, planning report 'published 
by thC Bonn HoUsing : Mihlstry. The' bike 
could prevent ' city traffic from grinding 
to a chaotic hah, planners are told. ! 1 ■ 1 
The report, entitled Tire Bicycle in 
Local Traffic, concludes 'that ih 1 built-uj) 
areas with heavy traffic ‘TUB bicycle is 
frequently the fastest and most ' flexible 
transport. t' ! ; " 

Cars or buses are only appreciably fas- 
ter or more convenient over distances of 
more than four' kildmetrca (ttvbtand-a- 
half miles). : ' 

Cyclists have no trouble with triffid 
jams or pbrkirig bicycles are inexpensive, 
energy-saving -'Slid' 1 eriVIrohmbhWHy 
sound. • 

' Cycling Is healthy trio,' so' the Housing 
Ministry leels theft is every reason fdf 
balking ; a teriaissance' of the ' biktf"Sit 
tdwri, ’Local aulhdrities' aft advised Mhggi 
lend cycle paths, to an easily recogrtis; 
able hetworfr llpkihg rii6Jt:(tarts of'tbtVp, 

1 1 Cv^Ipi ' 1 'Mth'A' *'f NJt riiifirf ' '*avs.'! should 

m 

_ 1 ^dad7iiat^^brl( , .’ ,| '' ' " ■; 

1 Facllltieif '-'for" 'Cr^HlgtS' in' utbbH 'arehS ABB 

h% ti'o.f kbpl pace 'tviftt'tHS irititeile itf ffJL—. __ M 

their, 'rilrriiWt WrM6tr'W* n W t 
ctufe* = rW""i Eiiifxr Jfofcn 1 ' 

t fiXffifciitior MorVjt, 2 Allgull :97 8) ■’ In 


of the show, the otliej being a trial sec-| 
lion of hovertrein tra.ck ’ij' the news , re-, 
cently because a local factor successfully 
applied for a court order banhlng’ cdil- 
struction on environmental grojindsj 
This has now been roverSed. 

: Dr Parapet’s overhead railway and the 
hovertraln have nothing in common .ex- 
cept' that they are both ,pn pylijns. the 
.hovertraln is designed for lorlg-distance 
routes, the overhead railway' strictly for 
local transport. 

it will run over and under and under 
a track held about eight . incites (26ft 
. 3in) aloft tjy pylons 30 to 40 moires 
(100 to !30rt) apart, 1 

Cabs on top of the track will run in 
one direction, cabs uiider the track in 
the other. Platforms wttl be arranged ac- 
cordingly. 1 

Hamburg is keen to malie public 
transport attractive enough to persuade 
commuters to leave their cars at home, 
or at least park at terminals on the city 
outskirts and travel to work, by public 
transport. 

The new overhead railway is envisaged 
as complementing the existing under- 
ground and suburban electric railway 
networks. 

There arc about a dozen parts of 
Hamburg where the relatively inexpen- 
sive overhead railway could provide a 
useful service, but City-Nord is particu- 
larly well suited. 

It is a conglomeration of office blocks 
to. which 25,000, people commute,- but- 
there is plenty of open space through 
Which the overhead track can pass. 

And It is not a residential area, so the 
railway wilt not upset residents who 
might fonn groups io campaign against 
thp railway because it disturbs their 
peace. 

Overhead railways nf this kind are 
nothing new. Hopelessly outdated sys- 


Pushbutton 
bus service 
on trial 


DIE ^ WELT 


Over and under: ikytrain planned for Hamburg's City-Nord area will have cars top and 
bottom running In different directions and be fully, computerised. (Phnto: mdb) 

Icnis still run in Tokyo and Turin. It is 
computerisation tliot brings ne>v dimciE 
sions. 

The Hamburg overhead ; will bo 
unmanned and fully automatic. Cabs 
will be powered by electricity and run at 
SO km/h (30m pli). 

It will be quiet and run by a small 
staff. Cabs can run either according to 
timetable or on pushbutton demand, 

The longest wait will be three minutes. 

Hamburg's cabs will scat 12 and the 
system can handle up to 1 7,000 passengers 
an hour. In the rush hour cabs will be 
only seconds apart. 

Engineering giants such as Demag 
and Mcsserschmilt-BOIkow-Bfolim have 
invested at least DMlOOm In research 
and development 

■ 1'hfr Hamburg trials will run for ar 
least two years. IT the system Is a suc- 
cess the network can be extended to ten 
and later 30 kilometres. 

Politicians and transport specialists all 
over the world are interested to see 
whether the Hamburg experiment will 
stem the tide of congested city-centre 

(Kleler Nachrlchlert, J1 July 1978) 



W unslorf, near Hanover, population 
36,000, has buses running on 
pushbutton demand since 5 August 
when timetables were scrapped. Services 
now no longer even operate along rcyu- 
liir routes. 

Buses now travel the shortest route 
between stops at which passengers have 
hailed them by dialling a code number. 

The are fitted out with Mcsscrschmilt- 
BOlkow-Blohni equipment and charge 
normal fares for the distances they 
cover. 

The computer system, known as Re- 
lax, is to operate for an experimental 
eight months. U was opened by Erwin 
Stahl, parliamentary state secretary to the 
Bonn Transport Ministry. 

The experiment wilt cost DMSm and 
is based on a process computer that 
converts bus stop signals info instruc- 
tions to the driversofhhe five buses. 

■The buses are eight-seaters and serve' 
22 stops in the VVunstorf area. They can 
bd called, either by phone or by dialling 
a. destihatlon code at tfte stop! 

- The cpmputer works out how long 
the nearest bus should take to readh the 
caller and flashes a digit on to a monitor 
Sfirsift . , s to t ijoidipate^.jvpjitiflg : , , tjnw . in 

■ minute*. VI : : i :;1 ;u : ',.r 

: “Over the distances yie cotferithe. n’£xt 
bus cannot take longer than six mlmite's 
to ; teach the stop, 1 f a 1 staff member says. 

J 1 Prodded yo|u flie ^uniuer 
of ypui 1 6wri bus stop;’ yoil jcafi 6 Isd bnaef 
h l oils'' by phorie. Serviced 
s top from, 6am ; to 10^3Qpm an^,tirii 
jogged arid SupCrYjs^ computer. | ^ 
,.'.tbepnly;ijnknpwh ifact%j$ay$ j%>nhV 
£fwln Stahl, fe * how paftepgexs. feet 
8^t the.M,tvice. !( ,i„ ‘ ' . 

i'lfl thtaaxpatiirtent'jVioiks liAri'tprovria 
coimrttrciallyiviableTt-miay -W extehUctd 
to'lhe’ dutakjrta:M oSttrai cilia iaxt-anjaci 
tSrimpahirtienfcLd tUitatabiri^efvioesi‘ a ‘ : :i 
i Walfgahg'iMeyer 

(ft rill lifiuwri (bNSwdfikAujiiaitiitaa) 
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A look at the magic poems 
of Mam Chagall 


A n exhibition of Marc Chagall's work 
at the Hans der Kunst In Munich 
shows 07 gouaches, including pictures in 
which Chagall used watercolours, crayon 
and chalk, plus three wall tapestries 
woven from his designs, and 142 litho- 
graphs and etchings. 

An unitiated visitor might be inclined, 
on the basis, of what he sees here, not 
to take Chagall’s art seriously. Tire “con- 
structive” side of h'u worif is not on 
show. It should be remembered that In 
his young days in Paris, when his studio 
was in La Ruche, he described liimself 
as,a,cojislruc|ives|, 

As early 'as this, Cliafcili had alrelidy ' 
nequred the nickname “the poet” in Bo- 
hemian circles in Paris. The characteris- 
tic poetry which pekvniles his work, this 
mixture of Russian and Jewlsh-Chassldic 
legend, the delights of the country and 
mystical piety was far more powerful 
and pronounced ,' in his early work and 
gave him a special position in Iris dis- 
putes with lire fauvlstsand cubists, 

‘An element. Df. surrealistic poetry was 
visible m ills work, but Chagall's drcanis 
time from different psychic strata than 
the over-individualised dreams of Wes- 
tern, city-dwelling surrealists. 

, Compared with their longings arid 
complexes, Chagall’s dreams were collec- 
tive ip nature, religiously inspired. Their 
typical mixture ofiyepioty and legend 
nitae Them easier to undemand, more 
accessible. They were new fairy tales id- 
ling age-old stories. Chagall repealed in 
Ids 'drawings tire figures and symbols 
that occur in Ms paintings. 

Whenever he was at all interested in 
the individual, whenever experiences ail 
impressions, dreams and meditation in- 
spired him, he immediately put the con- 
tcmplatqr of his word on the right track. 
In hjs book on Chagall, Haftmami 


W alter Nigg (text) ami Kart GrBnlng 
(illustrations) have just produced a 
book on apgels entitled .Elcibf ibr Engel,, 
bhibt bei mir (Stay, you angcls, stay by 
nreX which shows that riot all angels are 
alike, 

. Firxt there are the cherubim,- the elite 
among the heavenly hast. They hover 
around God, guard Paradise and die Ark 
of the Covenant. Their four wings all 
have eyes 1 so that 'nothing escapes their 
attention: 

1 The archangels art the more human 
of the princes of heaven. They appear as 
knights, beautiful women or wanderers 
and announce God’s , messages to the 
PWple. s', ...... | 

Michael is tire guardian angel: of Is- 
rael. On earth he accompanied Christ, in 
heaven he' weighs ihe' koulsoffhc dead 
and decidesjvvhd is redeemed and who Is 
damned. ' ;, ■) 

Gabriel Js. the. proclairirer of . Joyful 
events. He told Zacliarias that John 
wtilild be bom arid hg foiitqld the birth 
of Jesus tb'Miiy. ; '■ ■' i 

Raphael wanders willi a pilgrimVsiafr 
through the world 'and protects, little 
children- He advised the. ypung Tobias 
to catch -a fish i in the Tigris, to take out 
ils liver and gall and lb keep them with 
himer' medicine, 

When, -Jacob 'had, brought his two 


speaks of the evocative nature of Cha- 
gall's works. The paintings evoke 
thoughts and ideas and awaken cssocin- 
tibns. 

The secret of Chagall’s success and of 
his popularity is the way he formulates 
the non-definitive. His paintings are 
through-stations, remarkably transparent 
and easy for the eoniemplator to pass 
through. Particularly in ids late work, to 
whlch tbe-Muntoh exhibition Is devoted, 
the coritemplator has the freedom to 
penetrate the paintings. 

None of the peispectives oblige us to 
- view the pointings in' a particular way. 
There- is no naturalistic depiction of 
things which imposes limits oiiour lon- 
gings. The ligend Of man and woman ns 
one Being reciris again and hgdiri, os 
docs the depiction of how the differtitdc 
between the sexes is Overcome. Every- 
thing Chagall draws or palnti Is proti- 
clsed, the magic of His poetry Is every- 
where. 

the limits o[ these longings seem, to 
be symbolised by the ass, which reminds 
us of Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's 
Dieam or the assjiijhe Russian village 
of the little old town, of Witbesk. This 
ass appears once ,as a 'human mask and 
even with a hand which pulls a sl«|gc. 
it Is not subject to the laws of gravity. 

The cock is sometimes, represented 
with huge eyes, sometimes with a paint- 
ing on its feathers. Wo never know 
whether this image is Written within or 
wether the cock carries it around him. 
Tire cock belongs in the same category 
of erotic symbols as; the twisted heads, 
die flying fish and the sirene — a mix- ture 
of fish, bird, man and angel - which 
hovers in flip, clouds playing the violin. 
This creature Is not an ominous monster 
but a delightful dream. 

The suffering ftom Eras, the basic re- 
ason for all human tragedy, is always left 


outside reality by 
Chagall. There are 
no psychoanalytic 
depictions of the 
desires Tri his work. 

Chagall creates a 
world which is half 
fairy tale, half cir- 
cus. Filled with ho- 
vering figures, jives, 
the image of a pen- 
erotic view of life In' 
which there is no; 
crossing of frontiers 
because there sihiply' 
are no frontiers. The 
logical conclusion Is' 
that Chagall’ has no 
heroes.' He creates a 
.wonderful World in 
wliiclitke sjawjflrf’ 
one over another is 
pointless. Apart 
from hIS light' arid 
pari-erotlc paintings, 
he also produced 
works 'in which the 
magic Of suffering, 
protecting and con- 
serving is depicted: 
the Rabbi 'with' the 
Scrolls Of the Thorir, 

Mdses. as the mis- „ 

Senger' of God, Ml,rc Chagall'i The 
ChrLSt crucified as ‘ ’ 

the symbol of all suffering flint' rijeh 
inflict on one another, , ' / ! 

Only one, witli the. naivety of tire, .be- 
liever could portray the cross in.a snow, 
covered war landscape in the. middle, of 
Paris or show the flight of the children 
of Israel as ending at Golgotha, as if 
Chagall were . making up for an unful- 
filled prophecy. i. 

This is all depicted quietly, almost In- 
cidentally, with' the natural -stmpltcity of 
one man among many, of a painter who 
lias not allowed lua - religious memory to 
be corrupted by intellect. . . I, - 

In these works, Chagall is Ynedifating 1 
on his own origin* arid unbrbigfng: he 1 
did not abandon anything when' His’ 
eastern mentality encountered the West, 
he simply amalgamated the disparate 
and cohttadictorjl elements. This is the' 
eminently Russian aspect of Chagall. 


■ CULTURE 


Unusual look at life arid 
times of the Sdiafa 


How to see angels without 
turning to stone 



Music, on show at Munich's Haul der KupiL 

I ! . I ■ Otfioto: kallleD 

With few exceptions, 'tile works m 
show in 'Munich were all' produced in 
the ldit' 25 years;. The' graphic'Tor Hit j 
Bible and the' Circus, wlilcli VoilarJ 
urged Chagall- to do, were 'printed tan ! 
by Teriade: Over the years the style be i 
came more relaxed, lighter in colour, 
more open in drawing. 

: The gouaches, which for Chagall hair 
the function of sketches, attained girdii 
mellowness. The old town of Wilbesk 
gradually, merged' into St Paul de Vena, 
the painter’s home on <h e Medilem- 
neon. Only the place changed. The sym- 
bols, the East-West mixture gf life and 
dream, remained. 

, In- a, lithograph he did last .year, (la- 
gaji portrayed (he artist , with a tliifd eye 
That was no accident but a horyinge to 
Mnesosyne, whose dearest child he is is 
this century. Diins Schmid 

(SQdUeutEclia Zelmng, 5 kusult ISUI 


wives, two , maids' and elevCri cliildrec 
home, he remained by tire banks of lit 
Jabbcb and brooder}- until night fell- ' 

; , Suddenly a.. fearsome., apgej , appeVa 
approached i hiraifstppd ba&fliiijni. .JJj* 
struck , him, . Jacob i struck ,,tMri>.! kg 
then the, two wwrtled -wiih one MW" 
throughout the night- ,H, is a .rigid led* 
djsafh,, .Trie, angel -shouted , 
and, bjpke Jacob’s ;hip. 
not, Jet-go and shouted fwcki .“I'wyj, 
let you go unless you give me y'ciiwr 1 

! ”wriw , the <iuri|,joae,vithe 
oyqr,- TbO] angof biassed, 
and said: ‘Thou sliolt be caljeijiiPja 
for: thoui hast fought seaolqlKjyfliljlr 
tnd.man, "Jacob ihnps 

-biHttejs , happily: -jliteyf,” 




,,!:lri50bfs-iflPP0.rie(it WSiJDi tfsPTO 
tty an archangel;. a messenger flhHj 
Whdj.jsi at.Jhei.sarnflctlnirivCee tffljM 

fomit in.-.wWcbi.beitshm 

T^menji,wb<^|,ar,gha^wddrifW 

liras ki-xURootWMsMiaMM 1 — 


T he Cologhb KuristhalleTs Hiriwliig 
an exhibition celled ‘The Sahara — 
lO/MQ years of ;desert and) pasture,’ 1 the! 
biggest .of itskimi to- be put on! in.-EU-’ 
rope.' ill' r-i i- !■:•'. i s-I.-.-!,-' t 
Research in the Sahdra, a ' seven th 
eight, ;,jnijllon , square, | kilometre bylt 
whieb , separates.,, .tbe.', Arabian, part; of- 
NoilA; Africa, froijt central, Africa, Is . jnr 
mpsji people's ,r)!fmia.. i syaony,mdus,’vyittk 

Ihe jaarv. 1 ' ;lP r . i ,i,; ,j 

in fact. oil. is only, one side of fire pre- 
oWbpdtio'iV with’ this desert, ife' largest 
fc Inc world. '• /i" 1 ™'"; 

The pbbflc ijiiows v«;iy little oliobl lira 
other 'aspects, if Saliahi rosourkh, 'pviin 
tliougli'Gernian Kaiser Willielm 11,'vrJhri 
inrirdkicd llt it 1 fjirtiUpTivltife in exile, 1 m 
Ddoril in Ifillarid. "j 11 - " J 


product of colonral expeditions into Af- 
rica. The resells hre now on' show it the 
Cologne' exhibition, the firs: exhibition 
of this size put oh in Europe. 

Tile idea was to demonstrate how to- 
tally 1 dependent mail is ih ' his 1 ' natural 
citalrofiiriettt. 1 Surroundings finally Je- 
Icrinine the forms of Human life,' as the 
difference between life in the Sahara 1 in 
its lilimld rind dry periods demon- 
strates: " Roek paiiitingi 1 provide proof 
of the transition from humidity to 
aridity. - 

The deasiealion of wliat is now lire 
Sahara desert began about 2500 B.C. At 
about this time Hie flight jrf N the,.inliabir 
tants dI the Sahara into' the Nile valley 
began. Those who remained behind 
adopted a nomadic fonn of life, the 
centres of which were the remaining wu- 


Continuad from page 10 
toty, They tell of -famous apparitions of 
angeis:-in the 15th century, for examples 
Saint Francises-, saw -an. angel hovering 

above Rome ip a misty, .veil. 

Francis , of Assisi saw a seraph on 
Monte Alvema who revealed i tq ^ him a 
secret word wbich he took .wilh hini to 
the grave.,, Fron; :thal Jay on die; had 
Christ’s wounds on his hands snd;feet;. , 

, An, angel pierced Saipt. Theresj.'.of 
Avila's heart with a glowing arrowhead; 
and yhe feinted) -|,..i,. t , .., 
No-ope has ever given a precise; de-; 
scriptiop of these heavenly messengers. 
In the Apocalypse and in , Matthew’s Go-, 
spe| | they vvear clothes of, clouds and. 
rainbows and aye. wrapped in snow and 
lightning Throughput: 'the. centuries 
artists have, represented Angela. fS AXOtr. 
bols of perfection and purity, power- and; 
grace, imagination and beauty: Such pro 
die angels portrayed , by, , Raphael and 
Rembnipdt, ,Fia Arigeliro and' Leonardo, 
k|ee -end Chagall, whose paintings of, 

angels sre.repwduepri in this book. .,, 
There is p, good reason , why., angels 
have never been ... described, .accurately. 
When tho SO-yeawld , Saint , Anthony 
wanted,- (to visit .Paul, in 35.1; AO fcwplf 
led, hln> through the desert,, When.they 
atriyed,; Papt had Just; died., Anthony .and 
two Hone, pug .a’ ffiayo und put , Hjev 
body in, it, When, Ajpatonj broke dev® 
■P grief, angels came dpwp.from, heavem 
and, consoled;, him. From thepi on. Ann 
thPny toid .men:, would iufii.tpi 
stone if you saw thefc .ts^afuty.ir, „ . v ,j w i i 
in i.ib’,v i:*. ifi Birgit Lahann 

*"i . , tWell vav Sonntif , VAuguit 1978) 


tajliples, tlic opses witli, thtflr date palms 
jlnd miilej sced plaptaiions. 

The Cologne exhibition illustrates .the 
transformation from the green Sahara to 
the yelldvjr Sahdra of today.. Ttic' 'display 
is the result' of interdiscipfinary coopera- 
tion ’ betweeii ellih'olojlists, gedgraplibrf, 
prbhistoriane and zdotagists. . 

’■‘ft" was orgartised by the Rauienst- 
mifch-Jdrsi Mriseum' of ptlmology, tlic 
Cclognc University Institute df ' Early 
and Prchisfdtic ’ 1 H islory, the Zoological 
Resbarcti Institute aiid 1 the Alexander 
KftnlgMusounUilBoriri. ■'■ ' 

’ The TCMtlliOri of subtropical green 
Saliura 2^500 yeurs hefon! Christ consist; 
od-'of dedidudus' trees such as 'oaks anti 
elms,>Vvilli an' lijiihial population similar 
to' that of ceniriil' Afrlcn today: giraffes, 
rhino and crocodiles. The most sensa- 
tional discovery by Sahara researchers in 
recent years iwas proof Hurt this African 
region had its own cullurc. ’-■■ 

It was long; believed that the Sahara's 
cultural development was basically in 
Ihe Egyptian and Elliiopian tradition, 
but the lalcst Sahara research on. show al 
Cologne shows that the Sahara had a 
culture of ils own thousands of years be- 
fore Ihe Egyptian high culture develop- 
ed. 

Archeology in llic Sahara has lo rely 
oil surface finds because archeologists 
cannot excavate as in Europe and West 
Asia. A mallei found in the sands of the 
desert is the first evidence of human ac- 
tivity, in. the Sahara. With its aid, -the 


T he men of . the Stone Age had a 
common ’ busic vocabulary and 
spoke only one language. As human 
language obeys the laws of continuity, 
archetypes of words from, this original 
pre-Babylonian language can he fpuruf 
ill all of the world’s languages, according 
to , Richard Fester of Berlin, founder of 
Ilia science of palueolinguisUcu. 

Herr' Fester believes there are six ar- 
chetypes of these words from 1 the origi- 
nal stone age language: Bo, Kalb Tab Os, 
Ac q and Tag. He. describes these; words 
as linguistic fossils, wotds which have 
survived throughout the ages. 

Scene Age men got, by with a simple 
language with ‘a , siwari-xocabuiafy:, Qtie, 
wprd ofteq, had ,p large) nuir)6er„o( mean- 
ings, InEurope, Stone- Age man lived in, 
caves for' thousands ofriyears. Ttic cir- 
amistances . were so, fjivburable. that later 
geheratibris, 1 lioklpg tritk, spoke , of a. 
golderi age. Stone Age man 1, lived .in. a 
life ’ bf^M»i*\Wf(.^sdBWpfiMlf 
rn'ild ciimate! The , Tdc)b '^aintiny' l ltf 
Fhn'cii' frofii'tltis 'pertbdt sltow 1 IfrAii;' 

rhrri'bbrid .'giraffe , 1 'Men are' pit- 
nlvi'j uLiU>ai'"i f.-n: in- 1 .- ul IT.-i? 



% 

ibUilCtJ .ysiWUniabiv— 

Sahara rock drawing shows men,' women, 
anlmalsforfarnrtife. 

first drawings were , carved , into Ihe 
rqcks. ,. . ■ , 

The way people, adopted to changes ip 
ilic. environment is particularly cvidciil 
in tlic sequence, of rock pictures through 
the inillenia and the representations of 
animal life. First conic ivild animals, 
then cattle and dogs, domesliealed 
animals for farm life. 

As the period of dcsSicalion begins, 
horses predominate and by the lime il is 
complete the camel, an import from 
Asia, uppvurs in ihe drawings. 

Tlic first drawing of human beings 
from about 5000 BC is one ol the must 
interesting cxhibils, apart from tlic dis- 
covery of Saharan ceramic art. 

The sensalion of Hie rolngno cvliilii- 
liun is a small sculpture Iruni Ihe purred 


linguist digs 
up roots of 


nftSi utahi"?' , , 

' In thb Valleys- neater the' glc'diers;' : (fe 
find paintings of reindeer, mammoth* 
and other; deer. Tile temperature* tin 
Stone i Age; men’s caves: were I4ato;-I6 
deg c; throughout the year. Minyiof the 
caves in mduntairis, -wore near, waterfalls 
or, lakes sddhat there vras, drinking. Water: 
readiiyavaiiablo-i vreug; mIT 
■ The great Catestropheioccutred rlil,0fK> 
Or ,12,000 years ago: The; security of the 
cave .’ world : disappeared in. chaos as the 
eatth,ahlffed‘ ‘Hsi;axis. The ' ptenet’* ill 
tempt to. Iregaln iit* apherietd i shape ■ ldd 
to moVen)drita,iaUhe central pari of the 
earth 1 * crust, ii-i 'r-u ; v. rnrevri 


Geologically speaking, Jliis,, was of no 
great significance but it had, disastrous, 
results , for tji'e liqinan race. The .Spanish 
ivprlrj for lerroi records these events: the 
literal meaning of asopihro is “shadow- 
ing over.” .The Greek, word catastrophe 
lias tire same basic 'meaning of ‘■fuming, 
dorifi”.' And the Gerinap Word beitBrzt, 
meaning shoted' 1 literailjj' means tu be ' 
shaded of btriried, ! l ' ' " " 

| The archetypes of words from the 
first language are to be found in. The . 
names of rivers and lakes. In the south 
if Franceinear Stono Ageioavcaitherffin : 
Surprisingly iaigb number of place 
names end in ac'or beq, meaning water. 

Fester has discoverei) tri6re Uiarc 2,0()p i 
iames of this kind, names which; also . 
iccur frequently north of the Pyrenies, 
Which were once free of ice. But they do 
iat occur on the south side, which was 
covered with ice ,There- was no .water 
there. Slone Age. men. used ,acq. to de- 
scribe streams, rivers, lakes, sees, pud- 

! s' and rain.' ...... 

The word for water also, occurs In the 
ce names Aachen, -Achem,- Schbnaich, 
usach, Wolfach, and Lindach, In the 
it name Salitach,- fn- the name 1 of- 
heloos, the Greek river: god), .-undi-in.-i 
heron, the Greek nxmafoMbe river 
the- underworld. ■ Thb Indian -names - 1 
hugg.JUuLAchpm3ri.tadjcato.that the.- . 


n, children and euttlo and dogs, domsiticated 

(Pboto: Kftlalog) 

lwl\VL*en <1000 and 3000 BC which 
prove 4 ? tliUt' dniriiul sculptiifcs existed 
long before the beginning of smerent 
Egjiptfnn sculpture. 

Sahara researchers ' luVe ko far twch 
miablc to find out anything abqht (lie 
reiigioil of the' Saharan population; The 
Saharan art of 10,000 years ago we can 
only interpret as aesthetic, we know 
nothing of its possible religion* sighifi- 
s can'ce. 

1 This exhibition with its many origi- 
nals, copies, photographs, drawings and 
|s models in an eye-opener for (hose who 
t tiiougiit that the Sahara was always an 
>■ arid region hostile lo human life. 

\V. Stauch-r. Quitzcw 

J JO Jul> 1V7»> 


sc tribes lived in areas where water was 
plentiful. 

Tlie word kail meant hollow, cavity, 
narrow pass, and also woman and many 
other things. Is it then surprising that ill 
Hebrew kaliali. means bride, and that in 
Yiddish kalle is the name of the beloved? 

Then there: is the English word skull. 
The word fcalyx in Geek meant a dome. 
The Greek name for a . habitation, that 
is, a,cave, was, kalis, in Scots Gaelic a 
Wise old woman is a.keallqch. 

- Biblical , legend ascribes the confusion 
of -longues to the building of the lower 
of Babel. This is not far from Ihe trulh. 
When the movements of the earth’s 
crust forced men out of their caves tbey 
were forced: to build their own caves, 
huts or houses. The original language, 
was also affected by this new situation ! 

. arid many tongues developed from one. j 

The men of the Stone Age were quite ■ 
'•different tfrofl) , the- tjieiid image. Itiany l 
peopM b naVfeA™s# rt WJrtf‘ta'Ot' : aggressive j 
orang-outang-like creatures who went ! 
ntdbnd beating one another with clubs.) 
They Wert: not at all . like car-drivers, ■ 
whom a ‘ university professor has com- 
pared to Stone Age men, Stpne age men 
were peaceful. ’ ’ : ’ ' 

The cave bear lived under rone roof 
with his human neighbourji...Qecasional- 
Iy the Stone! Age. men killed one of the 
• bears while It was- hibernating 'Blit- this 
. crime was accompanied by elaborate ri- 
tuals in which Stone Age mon attempt- 
ed to placate the angry -wrAtd-flWUtinr. 
The bones of bears were found Jura re- 
mote part of Mas d’Azcl; hirfddh hite by 
cavtmen iao ThaC the world-molher or . 
the tyea of tRdrgtrtifcitfdUld not be able 
'"tosee th'W.rMW*“A yt V- V s , dpa . 

... - ^(Brenux-NmhsltahUnr-JWolji-AaW) 
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Psychologist’s ‘fa iling ’ of 
policemen angers union 


In Rotenburg the candidates had to 
give a talk before the police chiefs and 
to act as discussion leaders, in a forum. 
The subjects for the talks; had been de- 
cided beforehand and candidates could 
only choose between two. At the end of 
the test, the policemen gave thfe.42 re- 
jected by the psychologist marks ranging 
from 1 to 3 (very good to fair). One of 


- Bremer Mtitfjten : . w «».<«**. St y* 1 ws the 5econd bfSt in ’* gr0lip 

7 - test, all with considerable experience and , ; ' „ , , 

.. -A . ...J Judged to be “well suited" lo senior Union chairman Oelkeis says the head 

C . _ . , _ , work °f the C1D has since suggested that lea- 

an a police psychologist form a better [ ' M d . ,, , , . ding officials of Bremen and the police 

judgment of a person s ability, mas- . y ,' ■ Itad to take tests lasting should come tdaetlier to nraduce a new 

ten, of Iris occunatinn character and 200 nllnulcs in which the psychologist s " ou ' u come togejner to proauce a new 

icry 01 Ills occupation, character and tested intelliuence nersonalilv ahillt, in set of exam regulations.. He fears experi- 

leadeiship potential than si* experienced I , , gen c , peraonaiity. anility to , . . . . J 

not icemen who have worked wifi, him take s,rf5s - concentration, organisational , ca PoiKemen win nave little chance 

ForvS ability, work economy and leadership of pfon.ottatf Uwy can be written off by 

The Bremen City Council seems to P otatia '- At «* beginning <* June the a psychologist t in the preliminary stages, , 

think so because if refected two out of candidates had private talks with the Tlie policemens lawyer, Dr. Volkmami, 

a^iirxii «« a 


™ (MinauViA. »u A "LaI psychologist. attaches considerable importance to a 

because a psycliologisl had give™ them Fortunately, they were not told the re- te nlark the psychologist is alleged to 
only average 'marks* The men had been Slllls . otherwise most of them would not iavc lnnde t0 one of, the candidates that 
described as Ion eandidalcs liv n .om- havo dared to appear before the exami- he had been too soft* in a previous 

mittee of six senior policemen. The ; alion board in Rotenburg at the end of f'f l ' on - bml bc f" cr fi cised f or ‘ h j» 

I’olice Union bus decided to fight the ,unc - Tbc psychologists bail ' givdn a \ d ^''cd to set far higher standards 

case thumbs down for 12 of the 20 candi- this tune. 

Hen Oelkeis. ' Chairman of the fire- dalcs ' «“ ve llleh, 1 . a " l , .‘! rk ' 1 wbicb “Th^ remark shows how much the 

men district of tire union, says: “We ''™ l " cr0 disqua ideU from results depend.™, the tester 1 , attitude 

have noticed on several occasions that ? k,n « “"f f“r her par of the exanima- and therefore how easily they can be 

psychologists had the final say in who ho " bwails( tllc,r marks wcre " ot high manipulated” says Dr Volkmann. 

was selected for the senior police grade. c " 01 ' 811, , , (BremorNochrlchten.lAurii, id?.) 

The candidates they rejected were not 

even allowed to sit the examination." r o IV, 1 1 V 1 1 Ip r*r| n pnno fvi n 1 

The situation was now even more 1 dlUUJf 1UC Cclll UCdlC.d , • • •' t 

one-sided, lie said, A single psycliologisl , 1 | # 4 

had overruled the judgment of six Ifiptv kr’ICl — nevf rl I fnol 

experienced police officers and several fCMUIIM Ihl 

preliminary judgments TT'amity circumstances can be decisive ....... , : .. .... , „ 

1 lie union not only hopes Hint Hie X 1 in o young person becoming a ter- CXI FVlVf* Ji DTPlCOt. «• 
Administrative. Court will grant an in- rorist, according to the article by u Hci- 22M IVitftr i | |y it . ' 

teL'f'SLVteT 8 , r e P# hte * . l0 helberg academic in the magazine Famf- - NACHRICHTfcNw It 
take, part jn the traming fol the semor ly Dyiwmtcs. IsKfelt; 

police grade wliieli begins tins moil III. li , .. , u ....... 

also hopes that there will be a chainie in llelm Stierlin of Heidelberg Umversi- , 

selection procedures. *y a fi [OCS whli iiistorian and terrorism ™|"* cl, ! lonal nsycluatric diagnosis he 

Herr Volkstramn, the lawyer reoresen- expert Waltat La< ' ueur ,llat ,bere ls 1,0 * , bC classlf,ed , as ■" *";™ture un- 

ting the union, says: “it is simply not F 0 '" 1 secklllg “the terrorist personal- scrll Pulous personality. In hi. case there 

right that two highly nualified men’s 'tf" but considers it quite possible that a clear Jong-term family 'dynamic 

Chances of promolion should be ruined know jf d B e nf a terrorist’s family back- f " stcll ” ll0n whlth c0llld es P lam W» 

merely on the basis of the psychologist’s 8r ? und can prQvide vl,al clues ,0 hls de ' 

judgment.” velopment. In Ulrike Meinhofs case, too, Startin' 

In his opinion, the documents on the Stierlin says that superficially these f j nds increasing pressure and stress, par- 


Family life can create a 
terrorist - psychiatrist 


F amily circumstances can be decisive 
in a young person becoiuinc a ter- 


mmm 


In his opinion, the documents on the Stierlin says that superficially these 
candidate’s personal and professional ‘ ain ihes do not appear to be disturbed 
qualities and the judgment of their su- or pathological. On the contrary. In 


In Ulrike Meinhofs'case, too, Stierlin 
finds increasing pressure and stress, paN 
ticularly strong during her childhood. ' 


qualities and the judgment of their su- ° r Pamoiogicai. un the contrary. In These pressures and conflicts,, could: 

penors should have counted for more l f! 11s °/ achievements and the social partially explain her opting for terrorism 

than the psychologist’s opinion. He also sla \ us ot som r e they are superi- In Gudrun Ensslin’s case, Stierlin . talks 

expressed serious reservations about the or . t0 * tum y. f amilies ; Bul 011 closer ex- of her “being tom inwardly by intense 

worth of psychological tests in general: a , mina »°n this prominence and superio- conflicts of loyalty.” • 

“Psychology os a science Ls not yet so r '^ tl,rns w * l0 be die cause of seiioiis A nnt u ar , .. 
far advanced that these tests can be re- prablem. and. conflict.. Ivsk the resmtl nr" . “f' 

garded as definitive, objective and reli- Stierlin treats at length the family dents at Heidelberg University™ rat It 
able judgments of personality with min- backgrounds of Andreas Baader, Ulrike i , 7- iwost etf 

imum margins of error.” Meinhof and Gudmn Erisslin. He says of 1‘' - j 8 ., students . c0 ™ fronl 


The sensation at police headquarters Baader that within the framework of a 
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educated, middle class backgrounds. 
Most were rejected by their pdrents. liV 
many cases they hod strong emotional 
ties to one parent. 1 ■ 

The result is that they feel they have 
been treated unjustly, hindered or domi- 
nuted. They feel extreme hatred for tile, 
parent whom they believe lias frustrated 
them. They were brought up freely at 
home, allowed a large amount of per- 
sonal freedom and not required lo con- 
form strictly to bourgeois ,norn)s and 
values. .. 

The report says the following process 
frequently takes place: the parent they at 
first felt close to and who then rejected 
them is listed. Despite this, there Is 
identification with this parent (the' ag- 
gressor). Tlie young person cannot ac- 
cept this identification and feels- hiS 1 or 
her own identity threatened. A critical 
situation arises- In which all kinds of 
suicidal fantasies occur 'which promise 
liberation from the hated parent. , , i. r . 

; Rudolf Grimm ' 

(Stuttgarler Nachrlchten, S7 JuI/1978) 


What the doctors - 
onlered.M 

\ psycbologically disturbed ju 
/iLmah in Schleswig-Holstein receivN 
treatment consisting of a weekly *(,. 
subsidised visit to a. prostitute. 

TJie. experiment was not a succestaib 
the treatment -was stopped, says D, 
Manfred in der Beeck of the Schleswig. 
Holstein Land Hospiial in an article in 
tlie magazine Select!. . „ 

Dr iii der ' Peecli says itenidly 
‘‘Whatever else one may say about the 
Northern Ligirts (the people of ScMn- 
wig-Holstein), ' n'o-orte ' can accuse them 
of being reactionary in social polilics." 

Tlie yojipg man who received lite ua- 1 
usual therapy came from a poqr, father- 
less family, His failures in various ways 
had led. to .frustration. After leaving x- 
condary modejn school he, started i 
number of, apprenticeships but did nil 
complete them, and failed to campltk 
some less . demanding training counts n 
a . vocational Irainjng centre and i 
workshop for tlie handicapped. 

-After the breakdown of a liomoscxuil 
relationship with a young man his nun 
age, lie sought contact with the opposite 
S.ex, O.n one occasion he put his hand 
up a gjrl's skirt on the. staircase of a dr- 
partmept store, was arrested and sent la 
hospital far treatment. 

Tlie doctors diagnosed not only erres- : 
sive sexual excitability will] tundcncirt 
towards improper behaviour, bul aim 
hebephrenia. 

This is a form of schizophrenia wind 
begins imperceptibly during or jusl itta 
puberty. Tlie symptoms are increant 
impoverishment of motivation, emotion 
al desulalion and strange and unptedid- 
able tics. There .are no obsessions or il- 
lusions as in the case of setuzoplircnb 
The doctors rated the chances of curing 
him as poor. 

According to in der Becck, tlie lux# 
authorities wanted the young mail sent 
to a live-in workshop. 

The psychiatrist who was treating him 
disagreed. On tha advico of on Institute f« 
sexual research, lie said that instead 
of being given desire-inhibiting drugs 
tlie young man should be given Hie op- 
portunity to visit a proslllute once ■ 
week. -The- Welfare Office agreed aid 
prevailed On the health aulhdriUes k 

give their agreement. 1 

•An examination of -tlie' liiw 1 sboweJ 
thal a visit to the brothel at stale ev 
pense would be perfectly legal as longs 
the purpose was to help the young nna 
to integrate, of as "any further measw 
prescribed by a -doctor for the pie# ^ 
iion, elimination or reduction of a 
dlcap,” or as '"assistance towards pa# [ 
potion. In the - life of : file- conrtWK,- 
(paragraph 40 'of thb Bbnh-'Sdtm I 
tance Act).- ;i-f 

‘Thi authoritiei were- not 
allow the young min mbrc- than DM-s 
a week for his- visits.' -This was all 
eded as' all lie required was' petting W 
tlie authorifies’- files, tlie -prosli.tdte gat* 
tlie young man a receipt for ''sexual ». 
sistance" after each session. ! . 1 jJ 
Tlie" prdstltute-cum-tlierapist 1 F# 1 , 
riot • cure' the young Hian.- , After : g 
months ■bf 'treotment a diplomatic site 
was put tb liis'weekly'-visils fo tbfe # 
light district.- It had been belatedly it*, 
ised - that : e (Sersbri- •' cannot' gtalWj 
tfeated as a sex Tnachihe arid sent tirer 
to ! a pfostltute to -indulge inVa ph)®* 
gical -process. A flietapeutlc -plari shdi*, , 
have been wotkhd ’out; 

w--Ju.'.W A yO. • Gefd Sdwem 

-5 — 1 :■ (SUddeutSche Zeltunti.a AuiuBl 


Self-help group attack on 
unemployment despair 


I n Stuttgart, Ulm and Gflppingen un- 
employed people have set up self-help 
groups to discuss problems. 

A 55-year-old woman in a Stuttgart 
! group said: “I look forward tremendous- 1 
|y to coming here on Wednesdays.” She 
' spoke ,as enthusiastically as if this were a 
turning point 'in her life. The meetings 
had given her "a bridge to. new direc- 
tions”, she said. and her enthusiasm was 
so direct and open that scepticism 
would have been out of place. 

“All the people here arc understand- 

Jobless get 
a shot of 
confidence 

T he Federal Institute of Labour in 
Nuremberg is working with a team of 
American scientists bn a special pro- 
gramme to give tlie unemployed greater 
self-confidence bud thereby help them 
find work.' 

The aim is to help the unemployed to 
get over their failures and give them a 
more positive and self-confident ap- 
proach to interviews. Intensive training 
in groups of five lo eight people lasts 
about four weeks. 

Tlie new programme is also meant to 
find out how problems such us depres- 
sion and apathy stemming from unem- 
ployment c:iii be tackled. 

The federal Institute, says llieru are 
750 officials in the country’s labour ex- 
changes working in the “psychological 
service.” Of these about 300 are psycho- 
logists. 200 are technical assistants and 
250 assistants. 

The psychological service supports the 
professional advice centres by providing 
reports on and giving advice to work- 
seekers. It also looks after students who 
have changed subjects or dropped out, 
school-leavers with poor results and tlie 
physically and mentally handicapped. 

Every year 150,000 aptitude tests are 
carried out so that the wishes' and 
motives of candidates can be taken into 
account when the labour exchange tries 
to find them jobs. 

At the international applied psycholo- 
gy : congi J esS in Munidi 'from 30 July 
to 5 August, the Federal Institute bf la- 
bour had a stand giving information on 
the-work of its psychological service.^ 
(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 3 August 1978) 


ing arid willing .to listen, we can help 
one, another and we even laugh some- 
times.” 

The members of the group, ubout 25 
■people between 25 and 60, gave differ- 
ent reasons why they found their weekly 
meetings important, but were unani- 
mous in tliaf they were important. It 
sounded rather like a self-help group of 
the physically disabled or handicapped 
talking' about (heir progress in overcom- 
ing their suffering, progress they would 
have been unable to make alone. 

Yet when one looks at these people, 
there is 1 no way of telling wliut I heir 
common problem is. The public knows 
very little about unemployment — no 
more than the dry statistics published 
every month. 

The aim of the group is to jointly re- 
duce the stress of unemployment. U 
takes lime for people to become aware 
of the psychological effects of unem- 
ployment and then they have to learn lo 
speak about them. This expression of 
problems is the main liberating experi- 
ence. 

The group consists of people who 
have mostly been out of work for a long 
lime, often for years. They suffer from 
the way society, friends family mul often 
they themselves repress the problem of 
being out of work. 

The Stuttgart group quoted the case 
of a nun who, (hough out of work, still 
got up al bam. went out and bought bis 
roll lor breakfast and then drove oil, ^o 
that no-one would find out that he had 
lost his job. 

Members of the group told me that, 
apart from their own family, they did 
not want their relatives or friends to 
find out Dial they had lost their jobs. 
They were reluctant to give their names 
because this would mean the illusion 
they had gome to such lengths to main- 
tain would be destroyed. 

One woman said that during they day 
she often went out into the country to 
avoid the constant questions of those 
who knew she was out of work. 

Al conferences at the Bad Boll Protes- 
tant Academy, a number of unemployed 
decided that they should try to break 
out of their isolation and organise them-' 
selves into groups. After lengthy talks 
they decided, to hold regular meetings to 
discuss problems and 1 tell the public 
about their plight. 

At' the end of the Bad Boll confer- 
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encc, a number of unemployed formed 
the Stuttgart self-help initiative. The dif- 
ference between it and other groups of 
unemployed formed last year, is 1 that it 
does not work with social wdrkers but is 
autonomous. 

One member said: “Some of the pro- 
fessionals have an interest in our staying 
unemployed” Then there was the dan- 
ger that the unempioye would merely be 
administered and unable to develop in- 
itiative. 

That members only seek advice from 
social workers but do not allow them to 
mil the group or tell them what to do 
boosts their self-confidence considerably. 
The minutes of a recent meeting of ten 
such groups in Bad Boll reads: “One of 
the main problems for all these groups 
is Hie constant struggle against loss of 
self-respect." 

This is why taking part in meetings is 
for many a way of regaining self-confi- 
dence. Being unemployed is hard work. 
One member says: “Before these meet- 
ings l used to consider myself a com- 
plete nobody.” 

The Stuttgart group's meetings last 
several hours and usually begin with a 
general chat on subjects from politics to 
liulidays to insomnia. Members enjoy 
being able lo talk freely and openly. 

The scope of the weekly programme 
is wide. Often Bundestag MBs are 
invited. Instead of being speakers, they arc 
mostly attentive listeners. The minutes 
ul u muling tMiki Buuikaljg Mi' Mantl- 
ed Wflrner (CDU) read: "Dr Werner 
was clearly astonished at these matter 
and took notes.” 

Since realising how little notion of their 
problems even those professionally in- 
volved with them have, the group been 
worked hard on information. The direc- 
tor of the Stuttgart welfare Office has 
addressed them, labour exchange offi- 
cials come along and hear complaints 
about being offered and expected lo take 
work below members’ professional and 
income level. 

After each phase of unemployment, 
the employee sinks lower. His ■ social 
standard goes down by degrees. One 
member said his income had slumped 
from DM5,000 to DM800 amonth. 
Many older members are bitter at the 
fact that; their generation, which had to 
jive through World, War Two, is now 
hardest , hit by unemployment. “That is 
to much,” one complains. 

Trade union representatives have also 
had to take lough criticism, from the 
Stuttgart group. Members all complained 
that the unions were, not interested in 
them at all, and that union wage policies 
and insistence on overtime do not help 
[tlie unemployed found work. 

| The- unions, they, argue, are only in- 
jter&teld in improving conditions for 
thoSe who already have jobs. One mem- 
ber says the greatest foes of the uncm- 
Jployed are those who have jqbs: the ap- 
plause bf the others shows they consider 
this to be the truth. . i 

[ The gropp is not only concerned with 
increasing genera] awareness of. the - 
Problems of the unemployed. They warit 
|to inform themselves and ftfid ways of 
improving their lives'. { - - . ’ k'j\ 

I They discussed: tlie' question of What 
jobs they could- reasonably- be expected- 
to accepLwith a representative rof'thb'Jtt-' 
hour exchange. 


An insurance matr explained the pos- 
sibilities of additional sickness and legal 
protection insurances. 

A, pensions ekpert explains how pro- 
longed unemployment can affect pen- 
sions and members discuss with a 
company psychologist the problems of 
returning to working life. 

No one in the' group has given up 
completely. They would ull dearly iovc 
to be back at work. 

“It would be fine if we could give up 
this entire Initiative altogether," they say. 

But no-one believes this will be possible. 
Instead they continue to encourage the 
unemployed to come out of isolation 
and build an organisation to give them 
more influence. 

Tiiey still have a long vviiy to go. In 
the minutes of the Bad Boll meeting wc 
read: “U is extraordinarily difficult lo 
bring the unemployed out of their isola- 
tion and motivate them to a general 
com in it men t beyond their own personal 
problems." ThcoWitrm 

(Sttdilcuiscliu Zeitung, 2 Avgust 1918) 

Isolation of 
aged worries 
Opposition 

T he CDU-CSU has put a par- 
liamentary question to the Bonn 
government on the situation of old peo- 
ple in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Opposition MPs said public discussion 
tended to concentrate on the financial 
position of old people. Many old people 
were to u large extent isolated, the care 
of the aged was becoming increasingly 
institutionalised, and there was “a 
dangerous escalation of the conflict be- 
W.veii the gvmTalijir..' 

On the question of earlier retirement, 
Albert Burger of the CDU said that there 
was a contradiction between the views of 
gerontologists and of politicians. Geron- 
tologists said that being able to slopwork 
earlier conferred little benefit. 

The Opposition wanted to know the 
government's response to its view that 
any further reduction of the flexible age 
limit for. retirement would be discrimi- 
nation against old people. Bonn should 
give its view on the possibility of choos- 
ing the age of retirement and of regula- 
tions giving old people the opportunity 
to do more part-time work. 

Burger said thal gerontology in West 
Germany was underdeveloped: there was 
not a single university professorship in 
the subject. Old people should be better 
prepared for the' third stage of. life, 
where loneliness' was a great problem. 
There were 4,577,00 widows and 773 ,000 
widowers in the country. 

On the material Situation of old peo- 
ple, Burger said there were signs that it 
had iriiproved but a large number of old 
people, especially women, lived bejofr 
the breadline. ( Statistic? showed that '* in : 
1980 there would be . 180 Women to ■ 
every 100 men over 60. By 1990 there, : 
would be more, thqti twice as many old 
tfotrien as dld-meib'' / / 

.• To judge the situaHcm of; old people 
more accurately, the ‘ Opposition says. 
6omv government should Urtd out how : 
many people aged 65 and older jiving in; 
homes and hospitals for the aged are 
not able to pay -fees' from their savings; 
and are (te pendant dn Social aid. ' i 
Moving into jiflfi old people's home; 

. sftould not be synonymous; wjth going;: 
lo the social security office, "Gerhard | 
Braun'of the CDU said. It was important 
to ensure that old people lived in familiar' 

• surroundings aslongaspogslble.. - 
h :■ ,7 , ■ ! ■ > '(f’rariltfuriw Altjpnielritf Zeltli ng, 

4Augu»t 1918) 
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Bonn campaign fights 
Ugly German’ image 


T^iflren' inillibii Germans will lake 
Hint summer holidays abroad 1 Mils 
year. Why not use them 1 as honorary 
ambassadors for their country, tlic go- 
vernment press anil information 'Office 
in Bonn wondered. 

It commissioned an advertising cam- 
paign based on cartoons by Pit Flick 'anil 
designed to remind holidaymakers of 
the anti-German prejudice they ore most 
likely to encounter, and to suggest an- 
swers to the most' frequent allegations. : 

Direct elections to' life European 1 Par- 
liament are to be held nckt year, so 
Bonn feels ft is high time everyone, tried 
to dispel the illusions European neigh- 
hours still harbour about liie Ugly CJcr- 
fiiiin. 

Preliminary market research on how 
foreigners saw iNe Gc.rmans revealed, 
pratifyingly. that Use Germans wen? not 
as ugly as hud been feured. 

The first of a series of five double- 
page advertisements in a wide range of 
magazines recently appeared, in which 
hundreds of German holidaymakers arc 
seen arriving id their sun-drenched de- 
stination by road arid air, sporling an as- 
sortment of 1 cameras, skin-diving enuin, 
burnt and other items. 

Their hosts ore there to wcicimc 
then with posters in pidgin German 
proclaiming that beer and coffee, sau- 
sages and sauerkraut are on Ilic menu 
Tlic government's advice fo holiday. 

krep to Ihemsclvfs in 'sj'nd-tastlcs and 
menageries of their own making 
The Times of London has already 
voiced approval of the campaign's open- 
mg shot and aims. The four remaining 
adverts each deal with with a specific 
widespread prejudice about the Ger- 
mans. 

The first is that work is the only 
hing Germans know how to do proper, 
ly. The cartoon depicts a nalion or coii- I 
slruclion workers busily bricklaying ail 
enormous D (for Deutschland). I 

There |s something in it, the ad ‘ 

admits. The Germans have worked hard < 

in the past decades to transform bomb- • 
tautened tabes into the country they ' 
want to live in. s 

But it is. simply not true to say that 
they are ipiapabie. of doing anvthirig a 
bu j 'Vork. Ninety-two per cent of s 
(he wprkforee wdrk tj 40-hour week. * 
Most work only fivp days, a week, and c 
vo.per ijent liave ' four weeks paid' lioli- e 
day a year. Three-quarters of. a million 
uermnns Jiavd nnip/i 


; ers are : reminded, that a third of (lie 
1 DM2tX)000 m Bonn budget is spent oil 

' welfare., ; . . 

Besides, there are laws to ensure lliat 

the. <devil does not take the hindmost: 
the Monopolies Act, worker participation 
In industrial management, the Works 
Councils Act, the Rent. Aut. 

The second cliche is best left in 
German as Deutschmark, Deiitschnarii 
liber tiles. The wheels of. German holi- 
daymakers’ cars and caravans are seen to 
be deulscliemark coins, while. the hotelier 
and restaurateur are waiting to welcome 
them onidonkeys. : , 

The argument Bonn advises holidny- 
.■ mukers to use readily and proudly conc- 
edes Mini the deulscliemark is a liard 
currency and Hurt .West Germany is one 
or . the world's most higlily-dcvclopcil 
induslrinl countries. 

Bui neighbouring : countries, benefit 
froin this economic strength.. They, earn 
.a living. from Gentian holidaymakers, for 
instance. And ■. foreign . workers remit 
money home. 

“As for the strength of the German 
economy, it is not the result of a mi- 
raeJc but of evetyoiio's hard work and of 
a social climate jointly achieved." 

. TIk ' , t 1 l "' hl diche is that Germans arc 
Know-alls, Tlio cartoon shows a lop-of- 
the-class child in front of an intcrn'ilio- 
na! assembly of classmates. He is unmis- 
takably a little German and' could well 
be Holmut Schmidt’s grandson, : 

The aigument re commended is Hint 
there arc indeed Germans who claim lo I 
know everything belter: “How best to 
play soccer, how to manufacture the best i 
cats, how to make the best coffee and so i 
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lat to say in, arguments about the al- 

ted Bemfsverbot, or career ban, (on , Rfldlv riPF»A 
Idiuil. . extremists m, ,tfte [:; public„serf .. .. ... 1JUU1 y TJctiCl 
«),' which -arise, esneciallv wltli R™n„h v J 


• 1 - ■ : “r-Vi r-rr . an end In los t. 

wpat to say in„aigHments about- tha-al- ■ 1 1 

leged Bewlsverbol, or career ban, (on , Rfldlv nPB*A 

pohhuil. . extremists ii|,-,t||ei public,, sere , 7 , W U ), 

a holiday? - 

“Tli^re is no. such thing as t. Bents- Ca. j l 

yerbol,- the explanation runs,,, "not even Stay at XlOIIie 

on people ;who hold, politlcallv extreme J 

views. But, civil service regulations slipu- ' ’ — 

late .that, opponents of the democratic aw .. V ■ ’ ... . 

stale may not be employed.”,,., Jt]UllrfjllCl‘4Hn1{l|[ 

The ad goes; on to say a word about - 1 ' . 

the screening ,of, applicants for civil ser- . 

mNdM„ ! ' ,i! ,ll r! hl! v s ‘Y swil1 not ' be Icjciiinef .'holidays can cause' asnt 
e V e 0 “ l,s likis'Bi. -Yot Ounseti' the West German K 

, W , 1U1 m we bava LOI,,e f° : us to Association soys in an article in tin ft 

„n “ screening of applicants for oi- Many people do riol feel un lo aft 
a number of atdhoS'tre co°„rc - 1 ££ 


M1 , . ... ; — - — ; _J 

S uinmej holidays can causc psit 
upsets, tlic \Vest German Mci , 


— .... j.™. rcacuons oy 

a number of authorities, hove come: in 
tor justifies criticism.” 

The Opposition, not to he outdone is 
distributing roughly a million, brochures 
headed "Holiday Hints" and sub-headed 


“How to get titter value rorvourT “PeetatTons of holiday happiness * 
utschcinork." ‘ your de- .freedom and arc disappointed as o rod 


#y a. year. Three-quarters' of. a million 
Germaqs.hayc opted to retire' at 63 rat- 
her than 65. ' ' l ’ 

i. , As for b 'fe in the Federal Republic 
being a capitalist free-for-all. hnIMevm.v: 


^But there is no hann in neighbours 

can i'S 8 and the Gernia "s 

. P en y ■ rom ever yone else: 
how to resist the temptation to voice 
their tows on all subjects, for instance. 

The fourth and final cliche is that 
Germans cannot rest until everythin* fa 
o 1.“? y h°f red ' The cart00n ^ows an 
minST and evident| )' narrow- 
muided Geiman holidaymaker with the 
^£jdy and dog in command of ft 

The caption’s “My home is my castle” 
”C ,, th< SI,*™® is bedecked with 
shells spelling- Burg (castle) and Burgf- 
ne*/7 (fruefe, precincts of "a baronial 
castle): A- fete bystanders look on With 
expressions of emazement. " 

^“True enough, we Gcmians tend to be 
jjteriy'indjind jt.haid to convince ne- 
ighbours 'that this Is o' trait to be rec- 
ommended,” the copy explains. 

It goes on to advise- holidoyniakers 


DjeDeu^clieh 

*^beS* r 


. i. i . .. Iur ' f Dur oe- 

ulschcinork. , 

It starts by listing Hie exchange-rate 
W the countries most holidaymakers 
visit, .then notes, the goods- and services 
i nut are particularly good value. 

This is followed by a potted biogd 
rapliy of tire deulscliemark, the-”ecorto- 
nnc miracle" and the part played bv 
Ludwig Eriiard und the Christian Demo- 
crats in the post-war years'. , ■; ,, 

it may just be coincidence but it 
looks very much as though the Christian 
Democrats campaign was designed td 1 
contrast with the government version ■, . 

, Tl ' e government campaign is costing 
about DM2 m and will , run for five 
weeks in magazines with a. combined 

circulation of six. million.- ; 

But how: are holidaymakers, to - set 
about outlining these arguments in Itali-i 
an,- Spanish,, Serbo-Croat and the like?, 
Germans may have a smattering, of Eng- 
lish and French, but the rest are defini-. 


yfear,. the article, says, taking with (her 
on holiday everyday marital, faiiiily jnJ 
>vork troubles. 

What, is more, they wildly cxaggrnlf 
expectations of lioliday happiness an. 1 


,IM - as a resit" 

lliey can hurdly fail t 0 go off I hr uk 
the doctors say. 

Heinz Prokop, head of medical \tsy 
chology nt Innsbruck University, snj’s 
should feel even sorrier for unstalik 
people who ate-, unable to cope with ho- 
lidays as an “out-or-t lie-ordinary side 
tion.” . 

Professor Prokop bases this o* 
liilinerouS case histories. 'The problem 
holidaymakers are likely to encounlrf 
include too many unaccustomed impirt 
sions, difficulties and prejudice if 
coping with people in other counliw 
and the uhacciislomcd living comlilioff 
holidays entail. ; • ■ 

■ . “At times,' 1,1 he says, “feelings of to 
mesickhess arid lohefiness ran leadl' 


^^^nLalli 


77 -f' : -. “At. tiiries, i ”he says, “feelings of to 

MR .in* «m holtdqnnalwn. to ' set .mesickhess arid IdiielinCss can Ut 
about outlining these atguinenls in Itali-i deprtssivc responses.'' """' ' 

So, although would-be' honorary anil- . ■■“•“Miaken frequently su/w 
hassadors: on the: sun, -drenched -beaches I 10 ? 1 , ,vacat| on pSychosi$,”;bnd, eonM 

of the Mediterranean may liave not the “ widespread views, -dissatisfaction iw . 
message, many of them will be unable ** h “ ,e *; 10011 ' or holiday. wealW* 
fo-PS) JlSEIPi^i^n Jhe loal longuagc. ^. an ?, e ' ‘ . .. Jrit 1 

Helmut Hetfes- •’ 

sr 

' Mit,siclierheil. 


Supertrike leaves the 
opposition standing 


■■■:■ .■■xwff- Formula 2 brakes 
■ .tgyriyrftfitsfelfa *bA ■ Formula 1 

stmts and shock ab- 

. - 2? ... \» •: S0lbeia - Only 1 the 

■' B ■’ 1 ■■ ■■■ - ' «• •<» engine, n 500-cc 

Tthiity. or ,40 ; years ago motorcycle X? i " ,ah t a ’ (h ‘‘ il J 11 j es ‘ 

1: combinations wereithf poor man’s l? 2 *° ff 0 i ln ^ or ' 

Volitswagen. Bike and sidecar rattled! 2?,, .W 0 "' 
iking on three wheels: not a car, maybe, G,'-: a 1 

but a cut above the ordinary motorcycle. 2 of u0 to 280 

But today a new generation of three- JJJh At? Imw 
wlieeleis is the talk of the racetracks. ,a 


engine reaclilng 
speeds of up to 280 
km/h (175 mph). 
Acceleration is 


W *tta 0 AI 5 ..PiM|f-U|id InTn-n..,, .„n.,„a«rMWalia 



Combinations were less likely to come a breathtaking- lo 100 
cropper and could seat three: two on tlic k nl /i, :cn 
bike and one in tlic sidecar (who had a far r ra „. . siimlhJ 
safer and more comfortable ride than the in , . 

pillion passenger. Incidentally). f f k> „ 2 9° 

... . ■ km/h (125 mph) in 

Sidecars also gave sterling service as 5.0 seconds. A Fore 
luggage carrier^ and. three-wheelers mula 1 racing car is 

gained a new lease of life as cars rind only half as quick 

jieihrery vans. off ,| 1C mark . Most 

, Tempo and Goliath were the best- people will associate 
known brand-names in post-war Germa- sidecars with lcatli- 

ny. Although they did not always live up er-clad men (and .... "“a- 

lo these resounding names, they long women) performing Ay6, 3J/6 Skipper “We are welt on the way to emulating 

remained popular with 1 fruit and veget- fcat s of acrobatics „ Formula 1, and Porsche have long since 

able dealers. For years they trundled wares aa tlic combination Si, Han,t ") r O, | 'ouli u Pthemaln«allwI , h the tired of winning without iiitcmiption in 

toand from market. hared round corners. .c c V f b D °'“ ^, I SI ^ ’i 0Uld: Mart,na iJ their class." . 

_ p j • * tna first woman in tha Federal Republic of Germany to servo „ 

Bui vehicles on today’s roads have L,ooa s,uec J the four-yoar apprenticeship and qualify as a sailing instructor. ? ut ca,,m 8 a 1,alt to dcvefopmcnls is 

ifithcr two wheels or four. Even children ? re ., rarc ’ IS She now holds all four tickets of competence In this rapidly casier * 1,an tjonc - Mechanics and dc- 

hre reluctant lo be seen on a tricycle. J»o™ly surprising, growing sport. (Phoio: lose Cameja) signers all over the world arc working 


‘That is not a motorcycle," they 
grumble. What they miss is the sidecar 
man’s spectacular acrobatics that used to 
make up a large part of the thrills and 
spills. 

Steinliausen’s . sidecar man sLilf 
stretches his limbs a little. “But only for 
show” ’ says Rolf Biland. Steinhausen, 
Whose new bike is also powered via a’ 
two- wheel aide, admits that he can no 
longer overturn. 

“Even if I turn the wheel as far as it 
will go at 200 km/h, the worst that can 
happen is that the combination goes 
into a flat spin. In days gone : by we 
would have flown head over heels” 

No definition of 
a combination 

So the new racing three-wheelers ure: 
certainly safer than their predecessors.. 
But they are also fast approaching 
speeds that make experts such as Kurt 
Bosch, president of the German su- 
preme motorcycle racing commission,- 
shudder. 

“We shall have to decide whether or 
not to continue giving designers a free 
rein,” he says. 'The way things are going 
we ore heading into a blind alley. 

“Wc are well on the way to emulating 
Formula I, and Porsche have long since 


The toddler who wants to keep up with . Steinhausen, on improvements that exploit to the 

the kid next door drives a pedal car or a w * l ° ' n cras * ies > collisions and some- “He should be ashamed of himself if utmost the limits prescribed by internu- 

nillf-<zi 7 Pil nlnelir* nriun rav rSQUltS flflS broken more b 0 I 1 « flVLT file ll G (Inf'S " CftVC Rolf .Qfomhxiiiean tt— linnfll ruin nm! roamlxilistno 


pint-sized plastic racing car. 


rsaults has broken more bones over the he docs," says Rolf Steinhausen. In the tional rules and regulations. 


Todays three-wheelers still count as K 6815 , care * recall, says lie sidecar of Biland's new combination Rolf Biland was merely the first to 

Wtoicycles but look like rdcing oSrt, art - would, never even ■ diyuiu ,of risking .W'dlnuiu, is simply ballast. exploit the major loophole, uhivli i* tlul 

manufactured like racing cars and travel ond mb in a Sldecar - All he has to do is weigh the regula- despite pages of regulations there is no 

at racing car speeds. Rolf Biland, third, fourth and second bon 60 kg (132 Jb), not an ounce more, clear definition of what a motorcycle 

Rolf Biland of Switzerland, one of the in the world championship ratings over Bnd !° sit !igl,t - Acrobatk ' s are no ]on & r combination sltould look like, 

world’s best sidecar men for the past the past three years and, all being well, required. He does not even have to dis- The next world championship grand 


four years, and Rolf Steinhausen from 
Gummersbacli, 1976 and 1977 world 
champion, have completely redesigned 
their bikes to what are virtually formula 
facing car specifications. 

! Biland, a 27-year-old motor mechanic 
w ho heads this season’s world cham- 
pionship table, surprised sidecar spe- 
cialists with a vehicle particularly diffi- 
cult to pigeonhole. 

Is it a bike or is it a car? Biland calls 
it a hybrid. Most of the components are 


this season’s champ, teamed up with his k ' bute his weight, 
sidecar man more or less by accident. . There |s no more kn 

He had been unable to find a sidecar nSi/cLrie His onlv 
man in either Switzerland or Germany, t0 j 10 | d on a ®' d stay - J 
so he travelled to a meeting in England 10 ! . y ? ut 

on his own. Biland s combination 


loudspeaker appeal. Ken Williams vo- : 
Junteered to stand in as sidecar man. 1 
That wfrs four yedrs ago. This season^ 
he looks like clinching the world cham- 


Iribute Ins weight. prix is at NUrburgring on 20 August, but 

There ;s no more kneeling, no more anyone who wants a chance of winning 
lying flat out. He just sits tight in his must be prepared to invest at least DM. 

plastic casing. His only instmetions are 100,000 in a new-Iook model, 

to hold on and stay put. He could then forgo the trouble and 

' Biland's combination is the first in expense of hiring a sidecar man. A 
_ , , . the world to use a two-wheel drive via a sandbag serves the purpose just as well. 

Just before the race he airanged for a, rigid axle. Daredevil acrobatics are no o n ie u Pai ,^ n 

longer necessary. His hybrid holds , 

thp maA ,h« (FrankRif ter AJIgemaine Zeltuilg 

the road without any of that. , , for Deuiachiand, 10 August 1978) 


racing car parts: GT wheels and. tyr^s,- . pioriship with Biland.j 
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longer necessary. His hybrid holds 
the road without any of that. 
,“I can't install a set 
of parallel bars just 
to give the sidecar 
man something to 
do,” Biland says 
blandly. Besides, sa- 
fety is at stake. 

“Have you . . ever 
tried leaning out of 
B car window at 12S 
inph?” He pored 
.over the hundreds 
jof pages of ftftflwt 
tional rules and tq^ 
gulations before get- 
jting down to wolds' 
with two designers. 

[They have wrought: 
a complete change 
in the appearance of 
'one of niotorcycl- 
Ing'a traditions- 1 - 
much to the dismay 
,of old-timers. Whet) 

'Biland and Williams 
enter- A JWfjJdthB 






nasts galore- 






